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184,181 


Copies Daily. 


145,624 


Copies Sunday. 
These figures tell the tale of the average circulation during October, 1899. 


Every month in the year 


The—=~ 
Pinilade@llplinia 
Record 


carries many thousands more lines of advertising than any newspaper in the city 
because advertisers have conclusive proof that 





THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 
PAYS ThE BEST —~— 


“ Using the leading publication in a place economizes effort and expenditure.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 
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It Is Hot Ephemerale«« 


The tide of prosperity now flooding this continent is 
not of a day’s duration, There is nothing ephemeral 
about it. It is the fruitage of the inexorable law of 
‘*supp'y and demand.” 

Here’s just one foundation stone of certainty—all the 
iron ore that can be produced in America during 1900 
is already contracted for. 

The advertiser who secures space in profitable Street 
Car lines will be making most wise investments. We say 
brofitable, because there is such a distinction. We give 
our customers the best side of that distinction. 

We are anxious to submit the evidence. May we per- 
sonally present our facts to you? 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SKCOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 


VoL. XXIX. 
ON TRUSTS AND ADVERTIS- 
ING 


By Jno. Cutler. 


Publishers who have been la- 
menting the growth of trusts for 
fear that they will ultimately 
greatly reduce the amount ex- 
pended yearly for advertising 
show their lack of faith in adver- 
tising as a necessary element in 
business building. That trusts 
may temporarily decrease the 
amount expended for advertising 
is probable, but if there is any real 
value in advertising it is certain 
that in the long run the amount an- 
nually expended for it will grow 
with the years. 

Just now trusts are like myste- 
rious monsters. Those who con- 
front and oppose them fear them 
because they do not yet understand 
them, and those who manage them 
in nine cases out of ten wonder 
what is going to happen next. 
They seem invincible because they 
represent hitherto unheard of ag- 
gregations of capital, but time will 
prove them as amenable to the 
laws of trade and of competition 
as is the smallest of corner gro- 
ceries, and time, too, will prove 
that the greater the trust, except, 
perhaps, where it controls natural 
resources or is fostered by legisla- 
tion, the more chances for attack 
does it present. In time to come 
when people have learned to un- 
derstand trusts the wonder will be 
that it ever was thought necessary 
to deal with them through special 
laws. 

Recently two of the trusts have 
given the business world marked 
examples of the value of adver- 
tising, and these examples publish- 
ers would do well to study and 
impress upon the minds of local 

advertisers. 

The Uneeda Biscuit and the 
Uneeda Jinger Wafer of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company are widely 
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known and largely bought because 
of the judicious advertising which 
has been given them. The Bis- 
cuit Company has not spent its 
advertising appropriation for char- 
itable reasons, but for business 
reasons. It has spent each dollar 
with the expectation of getting 
back more than a dollar. 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany early in the spring began ad- 
vertising Old English Curve To- 
bacco. Tobacconists everywhere 
say that the way the tobacco sells 
is remarkable. It is put up in at- 
tractive, convenient shape; it is a 
good pipe tobacco and it has been 
judiciously advertised. 

Here, then, are two trusts that 
have admitted in a practical way 
the value of advertising in such a 
manner as to obtain results. It is 
safe to suppose that, having proved 
the value of advertising, the trusts 
will continue to make use of it to 
a greater extent. 

Every maker of crackers and to- 
bacco may not be able to advertise 
so widely as have their larger 
brethren, but each one may adver- 
tise as judiciously in his own local 
field. Right there is one weak 
place in trusts. General competi- 
tion they may be able to crush be- 
cause of their control of greater 
sums of money, but keen, aggress- 
ive competition in each of a thou- 
sand cities and towns would mean 
to the trusts tremendous counter 
expenditures or loss of trade. This 
is what too many in business com- 
peting with trusts fail to see. Too 
many wish at once to command 
large general fields; they wish to 
level the trust mountain at one 
effort, instead of going at it by the 
shovelful. The general outside 
field always seems more tempting 
than the narrow local field, and yet 
every day all around there are ex- 
amples of the profitableness of 
tilling the local field and tilling it 
thoroughly. Universal substitu- 
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tion by thousands of drug stores 
is sapping the strength of great 
manufacturers of patent remedies. 
It is the combination of thousands 
of local fields that makes the gen- 
eral field. 

Here, in New England, not so 
many years ago, Dana’s Sarsap- 
arilla, by putting all its advertis- 
ing strength into the New England 
field, compelled the expenditure of 
thousands for advertising by the 
older makers of sarsaparilla and 
was finally bought up at a hand- 
some figure in order to get it out 
of the field. 

Whenever a trust is formed in 
an article which has been depend- 
ent on generous advertising and 
the advertising is withdrawn, there 
is the outside competitors’ oppor- 
tunity. Let them jump in and ad- 
vertise well, give as good goods 
or better and win the local field. 
All over the country are goods 
known in their own fields only that 
yield their owners good yearly in- 
comes because they are well adver- 
tised. That ‘““What man has done 
man can do” is as true to-day as 
it ever was. 

Let publishers cease looking 
upon advertising as something par- 
taking in any degree of a charit- 
able contribution towards their pa- 
pers’ support. Let them look upon 
it and insist upon it as it is as a 
method of spending a dollar to 
get back more than a dollar. Let 
them study their home fields for 
undeveloped business opportuni- 
ties. Let them show local business 
men the value of the local field, 
and then if the glitter of the gen- 
eral advertiser's dollar does not 
blind them to the dollar of the lo- 
cal advertiser and to the local ad- 
vertiser’s needs, trusts will, in the 
long run, prove something in the 
nature of blessings in disguise. 


CATALOGUES. 
A _ catalogue should contain 
of descriptive matter. It should de- 
scribe goods, rather than extol their 
merits. Manufacturers know all about 
their goods. Thei1 knowledge is a posi- 
tive injury if they are thereby led to 


plenty 


presume that everybody knows how 
their goods are made and what they 
are good for. Don’t presume. Tell too 
much rather than not enough. Let 


some cone outside the firm go over your 
copy before it goes to the printer. They 
may find many statements that should 
be made plain.—Chas. Seth Brown in 
the Advertiser. 
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A SUGGESTION FROM AL- 
BANY 


The Albany (New York) Press 
is greatly concerned in regard to 
the advertising cards in street cars, 
and makes the unique suggestions 
that follow in regard to them: 

Among modern nuisances is street car 
advertising. We mean the row of card 
signs hoisted up aloft whereon in un- 
couth English and inartistic letters and 
pictures are set forth the alleged virt- 
ues of corsets, liver pills, candied beans, 
evaporated oats and other commodities 
for man and beast. These monstrosities 
commit visual assault and battery upon 
us every time we are condemned to 
use the motor lines. The thing has be- 
come almost intolerable to the sensitive. 
The railway companies have no legal 
right to thus disfigure their cars. The 
franchises donated to them by the silly 
public were to use the streets and high- 
ways as common carriers of passengers, 
not to block traffic with traveling bill- 
boards and steal good advertising money 
from the newspapers. The companies 
might just as legally distribute milk 
and vegetables along the route or start 
a laundry, collecting collars and cuffs 
from passengers en transit. Let the 
cars be cleansed of the atrocious cards 
and if the space they occupied must be 
filled there are mottoes, texts, pictures 
and portraits of worth and beauty that 
are available. Thus one car could be 
adorned with good battle pieces, Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Sara- 
toga. Another could have portraits of 
the Presidents, generals or statesmen, 
Washington, Webster, Grant, Dewey. 
Still another car might be beautified 
with pictures and verses from American 
poets, with brief biographical sketch of 
each; and in another car could be set 
forth the constitution of the State or 
nation—documents marvelously  unfa- 
miliar to our citizens. In this way the 
people would be educated and improved 
in manners and good taste. We hope 
our idea may find encouragement and 
produce results. But alas, we fear that 
before any reform, least of all this one, 
can be adopted, Albany must witness 
several first-class funerals. 

——s 
THE PARIS BILLPOSTER. 

The Paris billposter plies his trade 
in all winds and weathers, and he is 
nothing daunted by the assignment of 
a bleak suburban district on a rainy 
day. He ties his posters—incased in 
a_ water-proof cover—across his _ back. 
He fastens on his paste pot. He 
mounts his bicycle. Then he opens his 
umbrella—for he is an expert wheel- 
man and can manage it and his wheel 
at once. All over the umbrella are 
advertisements in little form of the 
article or the event which he intends 
to advertise in large by his posters, 
so his entire route is placarded, and 
he himself is a living advertisement.— 
The Billboard. 
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Let a man give to an idea the twist 
of his own individuality and that ex 
pression makes it to all intents and pur 
poses, his.—Musgrove’s Publicity for 
Printers. 
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BOOK ADVERTISING. 


MR. HULBERT, OF FORDS, HOWARD & 
HULBERT, GIVES HIS VIEWS AND 
METHODS. 


The well-known publishing 
house of Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, 47 East Tenth street, New 
York, have produced many nota- 
ble books. Among these, none has 
succeeded in engaging the atten- 
tion of the reading public more 
than have the nine volumes hap- 
pily named “Beacon Lights of 
History.” This work, compiled by 
the late Dr. John Lord, has been 
exploited in the best periodicals 
for several years, and so the repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK made it 
his business to call on the firm to 
learn the story of the advertising 
of this biographical review in par- 
ticular and of their other publica- 
tions in general. 

Ushered into the office of Mr. 
Hulbert, when the object of the 
call had been stated, that gentle- 
man replied: 

“*Beacon Lights of History’ is 
sold much more largely through 
the personal canvassing of solici- 
tors than through advertising. In 
fact our advertising of late years 
has not been nearly so great or 
thorough as it used to be some 
years ago. We are the successors 
of J. B. Ford & Co., formed in 
1869. From that time until the 
present firm took hold, in Decem- 
ber, 1876, the house was consid- 
ered to be among the most liberal 
advertisers in the line. Their policy 
of the generous purchase of pub- 
licity was continued by ourselves 


up to a very short time ago. We 
have withdrawn somewhat, be- 
cause general business methods 


have changed so radically in our 
trade.” 

“How have they changed ?” 

“Well, twenty years ago, few 
publishers strove to find their own 
market. I venture to say that to- 
day there are not in this city one- 
tenth of the retail book stores 
there were then. In most cases 
nowadays publishers run a retail 
department. In some cases they 
have drifted into selling their pub- 
lications by subscription. This 
has been the direction of our de- 
velopment, and you can see that 
we have, therefore, less need of 





advertising. Our old advertising 
was mainly in trade journals, and 
when, through them, we succeeded 
in placing our publications in the 
stocks of retailers, our own work 
was practically done. We had the 
honor to be the publishers of the 


works of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Judge Tourgee, and their 
production was marked by ad- 
vertising which would be con- 
sidered notable even _ to-day. 
Beecher’s novel, ‘Norwood,’ first 
published serially by the New 


York Ledger, and then in book 
form by Scribner's, we published 


Beacon Lights of History 


By Dr. JOHN LORD, 

A biographical review 
of the world’s life, set- 
ting forth its great epochs 
and master minds. 

in Nine Volumes. 

Jewish Heroes and 
Prophets. Old Pagan 
Civilizations. Antiq- 
uity. Middle Ages, 
Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation, Great 
Warriors and States- 
men. Great Women. 
Modern European 
Statesmen, Ameri- 
can Statesmen. 
_ “Both charming and profitable. . . Fascinate and 
impress even the most unimpressionable. . . I take 
great pleasure in commending the work to my fellow- 
teachers.”—Wa. H. Maxwett of the Educational 
Review and Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Served direct to responsible subscribers 

on easy payments. 


THE NEW EDUCATION 
Will not neglect the literary and musical standard 
wherever devotional singing is made a part of school 
work. [Intelligent school directors who want the 
BEST should send for sample pages or a sample copy 
‘returnable) of 


THE HYMNAL FOR SCHOOLS. 
“ Tt has no equal.” —ducational Review. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
47 E. 10th St.. - - New York City: 











in cheaper form, popularizing it, 
and selling a large edition.” 

“Have not the book clubs and 
the department stores affected the 
publishers also?” 

“There can be no doubt that 
such schemes have also diverted 
general attention from our trade, 
loading people with a lot of books 
which perhaps but for the induce- 
ments, they would not have pur- 
chased, and which they really may 
not want.” 

“What do you think will be the 
ultimate result ?” 

“That would be hard to foresee 
and tell. It looks to me as though 
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a reaction might come which 
would inure to the benefit of the 
publisher. Schemes force their 
makers to find and start newer 
schemes, and ultimately the public 
will tire of them. This tendency 
of forcing publishers to find their 
own market, has, as I said, forced 


out the retailer, and I doubt 
whether it has been good for the 
publisher. In the old way our 


advertising really was for the ben- 
efit of the retailer. To-day he no 
longer exists, and advertising in 
that way would be extravagant.’ 
“Concerning your adv ertising of 
‘Beacon Lights of History?’” 

“We have done a little general 
advertising of it, but my main ef- 
fort for it has been made in those 
three splendid mediums, the Re- 
view of Reviews, the Outlook and 
the Literary Digest. I wanted to 
do a limited experimental line, and 
a year and a half ago chose these 
three publications. The experi- 
ment has been entirely satisfac- 
tory. We seem to secure enough 
retail orders from these sources 
to give us grand compensation. 
Aside from these, I have taken 
occasional space in special publica- 
tions, but never with such fine re- 
sults as these yield. For instance, 
I tried seven or eight publications 
connected with Chicago’s univer- 
sity. I received quite some results, 
but none commensurate. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that we 
might have done better if I had 
exercised the same care on the 
preparation of those advertise- 
ments. We have done some little 
exchange advertising, too.” 

“You use quarter pages in the 
Review of Reviews?” 

“The same space in the others 
also. We change copy almost 
every time, and never indulge in 
reading notices.” 

“T see you use testimonials.” 

“Yes; they are unsolicited 
ones.” 

“Do you find them to be an effi- 
cient aid?” 

“There are very many people 
who would not be influenced in 
the purchase of a book by the 
opinions of intellectual leaders, and 
again, others are. You will notice 
that the testimonials are the 
opinions of intellectual leaders, and 
ought to count, if-any should. We 
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expend a great deal of thought 
and care on the preparation of all 
our advertising matter, on the 
common sense ground that as the 
space which we pay for is expen- 
sive, it would be folly not to do 
so.” 
“On your other publications, 
what advertising are you doing?” 
‘A more general line of it, and 
we always choose high-class medi- 
ums. Our publications, although 
miscellaneous, are mostly of a 
serious character, the novels al- 
ways having a purpose. We find 
our advertising of these effective, 
due probably to our happy choice 
of mediums and the care we exer- 
cise in the composition of the ad- 
vertisements.” 

“What mediums did you use for 
advertising your edition de luxe 
of Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam?’ ” 

“All the principal high-class 
magazines like Harper’s, Century, 
Scribner's, and so on. Those of 
the class of the . {tlantic Monthly, 
the Review of Reviews, and simi- 
lar ones; the better class of religi- 
ous magazines, like the Outlook, 
and all the purely literary, like 
the Literary Digest, the Bookman, 
and so on.” 

J. W. Scuwartz. 


> 

CENSURE WELL DESERVED. 

The classic-featured dummies which 
grace the windows of the clothing 
stores are about the worst that ever 
happened. The thines which stare at 
you from the big windows, with fixed 
eyes and stony glare, are a libel upon 
mankind, a_ slander upon humanity. 
Now, the wax figures upon which the 
dry goods man buckles a corset or upon 
wuich the hairdresser arranges a blond- 
ine wig, are usually good enough to 
eat, but the male dummies invariably 
look as if they were posing for a be- 
fore-taking picture. Can’t something 
be done for them?—Acricultural Ad- 
vertising, Chicago, IIl. 
+e 
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A Difficult Job 
of plumbing stirs up our pro- 
fessional pride and we will bring 
it to a successiul issve even if we 
have to craw! through brick walls. 
But we don’t despire the little 


jobs and will give them all the at- 
tention and care mecessary to satis- 





fy our own ideas of what ‘s right 
aod what is due our customers. 

Don’t know of anyone who docs 
Pivmbirg cheaper than 


SCOVILLE. 


tu¢ WEST ADAMS STREBT 


Telephone & 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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OSWALD OTTENDORFER. 


Oswald Ottendorfer, journalist 
and proprietor of the New York 
Staats Zeitung, was born in Zwit- 
tau, a small Moravian town on the 
Bohemian frontier, in February, 
1826. While still young his par- 
ents moved to Galicia. His father 
was a manufacturer, and Oswald 
was the youngest of a family of 
six children. 

He was sent to reside with a 
married sister at Brunn. There 
he studied in the gymnasium, 
leaving at the age of 20 to go to 
the University of Vienna, where 
he matriculated in the faculty of 
jurisprudence. 

Thence he was transferred to 
the University of Prague, to learn 
the Czech language. 

In 1848 he returned to Vienna, 
intending to finish his course at 
Padua which at that time was in 
the possession of Austria. But 
the general upheaval which oc- 
curred at that time in Europe en- 
listed his sympathies, and he join- 
ed the Revolutionists, of which 
he became a prominent leader. 

At the outbreak of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein war he volunteered 
to serve against Denmark. He 
had only a brief campaign, how- 
ever, and at its close he returned 
to Vienna, where the people had 
control, and was made a lieutenant 
in the mobile guard, most of the 
members of his battalion being 
connected with the press. 

In October the Revolutionists 
were beaten, and while many were 
shot, killed during the storming 
of the city or imprisoned, young 
Ottendorfer was fortunate enough 
to escape. 

After being concealed by a 
friendly porter in a bookstore un- 
til the excitement subsided some- 
what, he fled to the Bohemian 
frontier and thence to Saxony. 

The following year found him 
in Prague, mixed up with the 
students in the struggle between 
the imperial armies and the Hun- 
garians and Bohemians. He 
escaped from the struggle in 
woman’s clothes. 

After a short sojourn in Swit- 
zerland, he determined to return 
to Vienna and give himself up to 
the government. He returned, 
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but being assured he would lose 
his life if he surrendered, he left 
the city and started for New York. 
He knew Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
several Slav languages and 
French, but no English, and for 
two or three months after his ar- 
rival he was unable to obtain 
more than a bare livelihood. 

He was offered a subordinate 
place in the counting-room of the 
Staats Zeitung, owned by Jacob 
Uhl. The latter died in 1855, and 
his widow assumed the manage- 
ment. The paper was conducted 
by her with rare tact and ability, 
and continued to prosper. In 1859 
Mr. Ottendorfer was married to 
Mrs. Uhl and he at once assumed 
its management. 

In 1859, the year of his mar- 
riage, he visited the Continent, but 
avoided Austria, although assured 
he would not be molested. 

In 1869 he did visit Austria, and 
was led to conclude that the war 
of 1866 and Koenniggratz had 
done Austria a great deal of good. 

In New York Mr. Ottendorfer 
has achieved the _ reputation of 
being a generous employer and a 
public-spirited citizen. He has 
always taken a deep interest in 


politics, being highly respected 
by the members of his party; was 
on one occasion named as the 


candidate for the Mayoralty, and 
has several times been a Presi- 
dential elector. 

In 1890 it was rumored that Mr. 
Ottendorfer had disposed of the 
Staats Zeitung for the large sum 
of $4,000,000, but the rumor was 
denied by Mr. Ottendorfer him- 
self, who had merely made a 
change in the business manage- 
ment, necessitated by the state of 


his somewhat impaired health 
and declining years. 
The editorial management of 


the naper still receives consider- 
able attention from him.—Pub- 
lishers’ Guide. 


—_——_ +2 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Old lady (from the country), “Td 
like to get a pair o’ shoes, young man.’ 
Polite clerk: ‘Yes ma’am; a 
pretty nice, ma’am?”” Old lady: “I 
want "em good ”’ n stout.” Polite clerk: 

“Well ma’am, here’s a strong shoe, an 
excellent strong shoe. It has been worn 
a_great deal this winter—” Old lady: 
**Man alive, [ don’t want no shoe that’s 
been worn this winter nor any other 
winter; I want a bran new pair.”—Puck. 
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The 


Philadelphia 
Evening 


Bulletin’s 


Steady Growth. 


Average Circulation 


Average Circulation 
for September 


for August 


113,580 


COPIES PER DAY: 


110,777 


COPIES PER DAY. 








The BULLETIN’S circulation figures do not include 
damaged or unsold copies. 








The following statement shows the actual circulation of THE 


BULLETIN for each day in the month of September, 1899: 
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oe £95,550 | 79...... EEVO67 | 80... 116,122 
10.... Sunday 9665545. oe ee ee 126,619 


Average for September 


116,777 copies per day. 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation figures do not include damaged 


or unsold copies. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 5, 1899. 





WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
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THROUGH THE DEALERS. 


Austin, Nichols & Co., wholesale 
grocers, of New York, sell a five- 
cent cigar known as “Sweet Vio- 
lets.”” Mr. J. Edward Cowles, man- 
ager of the cigar department, being 
asked by what methods he had 
succeeded in creating a demand, 
replied: 

“Simply by dint of hammering 
away. I am_ thoroughly  satu- 
rated with the belief — that 
the way to. success through 
advertising is by ‘keeping ever- 
lastingly at it... This cigar was 
an old favorite, which had almost 
entirely lost its market. It was 
a brand which I manufactured 
eighteen years ago when I was first 
connected with Austin, Nichols & 
Co. It proved a success from the 
start. But about twelve years ago 
I left this firm and went with 
Thurber, Whyland & Co. I re- 
turned to this house two years ago. 
In the meanwhile the demand for 
‘Sweet Violets’ had almost van- 
ished. I det-rmined to resuscitate 
this sterling brand, and began a 
campaign a year and a half ago. 

“The result has been all that I 
dared to anticipate. I use circular 
cards, pamphlets and booklets very 
freely, sending these liberally to 
selected lists of grocers, and all 
other dealers handling tobacco. I 
change my matter frequently, and 
although I write and conceive 
most of it myself, quite a quantity 
is written by outsiders. In addi- 
tion, I use the general trade jour- 
nals to a limited extent. Then Aus- 
tin, Nichols & Co., which, by the 
bye, has grown to be the largest 
wholesale grocery business in the 
world, has a publication of its own 
—The Merchants’ Review. A fair 
share of this, for which the cigar 
department is charged pro rata, 
is devoted to_the department, of 
which ‘Sweet Violets’ gets its pro- 
portion. Then there are the 
monthly price lists of the house 
which, too, are advertising aids. 

“But one of my most efficient 
methods is by demonstration. We 
make attractive displays in the 
windows of the leading grocers of 
allthe cities and towns of anycon- 
sequence throughout the country. 
We have only gone over a com- 
paratively small section as yet, but 


wherever we have been, we seem 
to have received permanent as well 
as immediate results. Our gen 
eral plan is to select a beautiful 
woman, array her in becoming 
garments of violet, seat her in a 
window appropriately trimmed and 
have her dispense the cigars and 
a great variety of souvenirs and 
advertising literature. 

“We try to make all our adver- 
tising as attractive as possible, and 
from comment and results seem to 
be striking the bull’s-eye. Our ex- 
penditure will be at the rate of 
between $20,000 and $30,000 a 
year for this one brand. You must 
recollect that this expenditure for 
one cigar would scarcely be justi- 
fiable. But this is a lever for the 
sale of other goods also. Un- 
doubtedly, it is opening up new 
trade for us all the time, especially 
for higher-priced and_ better ci- 
gars, and I have no doubt that it 
is benefiting our general grocery 
business as well. 

“We do not use newspapers or 
billposters at all. I do not be- 
lieve in them for our purposes. To 
my mind, they are far too expen- 
sive, and I cannot be convinced 
that they create more than a tem- 
porary demand. 

“T believe that ‘Sweet Violets’ 
are to-day the biggest selling five- 
cent cigar in the world. We have 
in one year and a half succeeded 
in bringing their sale up from 
nothing to 1,000,000 cigarsa month, 
at the rate of 12,000,000 a year!” 


DEFINITIONS. 

“Display” is usually advertising, 
either “position” or “trun of paper,’”’ not 
coming in the category of “classified” 
or “reading notices.” “Classified” usu- 
ally means depa:tment “liners,” such 
as ““ nelp wanted,” “for sale,” etc. 

“Reading notices” are usually set in 
one of the sizes of type called “tbody” 
used in the newspaper, and if distin- 
guished from pure reading matter, only 
by the use of a distinct face of type for 
headings, or an asterisk or “adv.” at 
the close of the paragraph or article. 
“Special notices” may be included un- 
der “‘classified.”’ but in some cases are 
run as a department of reading notices. 
Same is true of “‘business notices.’”? The 
generally accepted signification of “‘dis- 
lay” would cover advertising set in 
ody type, but not run in reading col- 
umns.— Newspaperdom. 

= em 

Ir is better to make a success by 
adopting good ideas for your own use 
than to puff yourself up with pride at 
having discovered a new kind of ad- 
vertisement.—Boyce’s Hustler. 
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lowa’s Leading General Advertiser 





ON 


lowa’s Foremost Daily Newspaper 





The first contract taken by the Des Moines, Iowa, DAILY 
NEws for advertising was before the first number was published, 
and was made with the Chamberlain Medicine Co., of the same 
city. Their advertisements appeared in every issue of the paper 
for ten years. As no other paper was used by them in the 
city, and their medicines came rapidly into general use, no 
better test of the value and influence of the DAILY NEws could 
well be made. The fact of the advertising being continued for 
sO many years is evidence that the medium was a good one. 
There are few families or persons at Des Moines or in the 
towns and villages within a radius of one hundred miles or 
more who do not read the DAILY NEWS. 

CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE CO., 
By D. S. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 1, 1899. 


The ten years’ advertising referred to by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the above statement was taken from 
1881 to 1891. In those days the DaiLy News had a 
circulation rarely exceeding 5,coo. Now, its daily 
issues average 26,500 copies, and its rate of $1 a 
year to mail subscribers has given it exclusive con- 
trol of the lowa newspaper field, no Chicago or other 
lowa daily being able to compete with the Des 
Moines Dairy News. No newspaper in North 
America is able to cover its own territory so fully and 
exclusively as Iowa is covered by the News. 

Display space is sold at the flat rate of four cents 
per agate line, 56 cents per inch. 

Want advertisements, one cent a word for each 
insertion, no advertisement being taken for less than 
ten cents. 
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THOSE PAINE’S CELERY 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


By Joseph Auld. 


I have learned from PriNTERs’ 
INK that the new advertisements 
of Paine’s Celery Compound sent 
to the newspapers this season have 
been received with varying emo- 
tions by the newspaper fraternity 
and the public, many condemning 
them as objectionable on the 
score of morality, some on the 
score of business results, and one 
newspaper, the /Vorld, going so 
far as to decline to print them. 
That some of them do not appeal 
to our sense of the beautiful or 
attractive is doubtless true. But 
that they are either immoral or 
unfit for publication in the col- 
umns of newspapers is a conclu- 
sion which I think unjustified. 
Whether they are good business 
bringers or not, only time can 
show. 

It will not be denied by any 
one, I suppose, that the first, the 
fundamental requirement in a 
successful advertisement is that it 
shall attract attention, that is, 
reach the mind through the eye. 
If it fails in this respect all is 
lost—the thought and work of 
preparation, the space and the 
money paid for it. The aim of 
every advertiser, therefore, in 
whatever branch of business he is 
advertising, is to produce an ad- 
vertisement that will attract at- 
tention. The attention of the 
reader being secured, the value 
of the advertisement will depend 
upon the strength of the appeal. 

Does it make any difference in 
the value of the advertisement 
how that attention is secured? 
Whether by a sudden shock, or 
by the quiet, insidious appeal, by 
the use of beauty and attractive 
ness, or by their opposites? It 
has been held by some good ad- 
vertisers that attention is all, 
method nothing—that no matter 
how the mind is made to concen- 
trate itself on any special subject, 
the appeal, if well directed, will 
have its effect in time. Others 
hold that the shock received from 
an unpleasant surprise, like a 
hideous picture, no matter what 
its relation to the advertisement, 
would so affect the mind as to kill 


the appeal in the advertisement. 

Let us look at these advertise- 
ments from the theoretical stand- 
point. 

First: Do they possess the es- 
sential and fundamental quality 
of attracting attention? 

This question, it seems to me, 
under the circumstances, requires 
no answer. If they had not pos- 
sessed that quality in large de- 
gree the public would not now be 
discussing them, and this article 
would not have been written. 
They attract attention, then; that 
much is certain. They possess, 
therefore, the first essential. 

Do they possess’ the other es- 
sentials, the quality that will in- 
duce their reading and convince? 

It seems to me that the pictures 
from their originality and 
strength would enlist the reader's 
curiosity sufficiently to make him 
read them. It is also as apparent 
to me that they tell their story 
logically and with force and carry 
conviction. 

If we agree, then, that the pict- 
ures faithfully represent condi- 
tions, what next? The logical 
thought is that the condition de- 
picted has some connection with 
the story attached. An examina- 
tion of the story shows that the 
causes producing that condition of 
body and mind are described, and 
the remedy. prescribed. This 
story is told briefly and pointedly. 
What more is wanted? 

I will be told that the pictures 
are not pleasant to look upon; in 
fact, are so disagreeable as to 
create a disgust in the mind that 
would be fatal to a purchase of 
the medicine. I do not believe 
this. Disease and pain are re- 
pulsive in themselves, and we 
want to cure them. If a disagree- 
able condition of the body is re- 
called by a few strokes of the 
brush, rather than a great many 
strokes of the pen, is not the pur- 
pose and effect the same, only 
more vivid and reaching many 
more people by the brush? 
What is patent medicine adver- 
tising, but a description of disease, 
ofteninnotvery pleasantlanguage, 
and prescribing a remedy? The- 
oretically, therefore, the new 
Wells & Richardson advertise- 
ments are good advertising. 
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@)|}OLICITORS for advertising in penny 

“<4a|| papers urge as an argument that 
¥a\| advertising in 2-cent papers, or high- 
price papers, does not pay, except for 
is high-price goods. “Bargains,” they 
say, bring better returns in cheap papers. The 
domestic servants employed in the comfortable 
homes in the city and country, to which the 
Evening Wisconsin is delivered, regularly read 
: the Evening Wisconsin’s daily bargain offerings. 
% These servants are all well paid, receive their 
2 wages in cash each week, and are more numerous 



























than all the Subscribers 





of the Penny Papers : in 








the same districts. wu 








The Evening Wisconsin, therefore, not only goes 
into the best homes in the city of Milwaukee and 
State of Wisconsin, but also reaches through 
those homes a vast army of bargain-seekers, the 
well-paid domestic servants and employees. * 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR LUNA- 
TICS 


A little known but not unin- 
structive branch of journalism is 
that which comprises newspapers 
written, printed and published in 
lunatic asylums. The lunatic jour- 
nalism took its rise with a copy 

of The New Moon, issued at the 
Crichton Royal Asylum, Dumfries, 
Scotland, in 1844. Now many of 
the leading asylums of both hemis- 
pheres have journals. A writer in 
the London Mail gives the follow- 
ing particulars about them: 

These magazines touch the 
journalistic ideal, as, being writ- 
ten by the readers for their own 
amusement, they can not fail to 
hit the popular taste. We find that 
those mentally de ranged like about 
four-ninths of their reading to 
take the form of travel and heavy 
prose articles of a strictly theoret- 
ical nature. The rest of the con- 
tents comes in order of quantity 
as follows: Humor, local notes, 
poetry, chiefly in a light vein; spe- 
cial articles on local theatricals, 
and fiction. 

The most striking feature about 
these journals is the almost total 
absence of gloom and melancholia, 
and we have it on the word of the 
doctor of one of the leading asy- 
lums that this is not owing to such 
contributions being tabooed. But 
now and again one comes on a 
poem or tale drenched with melan- 
cholia and morbid insanity. In 
one of these journals appeared a 
story written in the first person, 
about a hero—undoubtedly the 
writer—who had his head twisted 
around the wrong way. The con- 
sequence was he invariably had to 
walk in the opposite direction to 





which he wanted to walk. 
This terrible fate haunts him 
right through the story, caus- 


ing him to lose friends, money and 
everything else which man holds 
dear, and ends up by his in his 
own mind murdering the girl who 
was to save him from himself. Ac- 
cording to the story, the heroine 
was standing on the edge of a 
great precipice. The hero is 
standing near. Suddenly the hero- 
ine hecomes giddy and totters on 
the brink. The hero tries to dash 
forward and save her, but of 
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course runs the other way. Here 
comes a break in the narrative, 
which is finished by the following 
sentence: “And the gates of an 
asylum for those mentally de- 
ranged shut the writer off from 
his friends in the outer world.” 
The writer gives the following 
quotation from an_ unfortunate 
journalist of The Fort England 


Mirror: 
I met a young widow with a 
grown stepdaughter, and _ the 


widow married me. Then my 
father, who was a widower, met 
my stepdaughter and married her. 
That made my wife the mother- 
in-law of her father-in-law, and 
made my stepdaughter my mother 
and my father my stepson. Then 
my stepmother, the stepdaughter 
of my wife, had a son. That boy 
was, of course, my brother, be- 
cause he was my father’s son. He 
was also the son of my wife’s step- 
daughter, and therefore her grand- 
son. That made me grandfather 
to my stepbrother. Then my wife 
had ason. My mother-in-law, the 
stepsister of my son, is also his 
grandmother, because he is her 
stepson’s child. My father is the 
brother-in-law of my child, be- 
cause his stepsister is his wife. I 
am the brother of my own son, 
who is also the son of my step- 
grandmother. I am my mother’s 
brother-in-law, my wife is her own 
child’s aunt, my son is my father’s 
nephew, and I’m my own grand- 
father. And after trying to ex- 
plain the relationship some seven 
times a day to friends for a fort- 
night, I was brought here—no, 
came of my own will. 

Another writer declares gleeful- 
ly that he never found rest from 
his mother-in-law before, and that 
he intends to continue as long as 
possible to hoodwink the physi- 


cians in their notion that he 
is insane. Another writes that 
the fate of all great men 


has been to be maltreated or 
overlooked by their contempora- 
ries, and therefore he is now de- 
tained: “For the thick skulls and 
those of little sense are jealous of 
my being the first to discover that 
we could all live forever if we 
would only walk on our hands in- 
stead of our feet.”"—The Literary 
Digest. 
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TENNESSEE’S 
LEADING NEWSPAPER. 


The only afternoon paper in the city, 
and with a sworn circulation for the 
past twelve months 


Exceeding 
15,000 Daily 


Advertisers must use the Banner to 
cover a field in which it is the represent- 
ative paper, with a circulation exceeding 
the combined issues of all other dailies 
published in Middle Tennessee. 


New York Office, 150 Nassau Street 


S. S. VREELAND, REPRESENTATIVE. 

















NATIONAL EXPORT EXPO- 
SITION SIDELIGHTS. 


One cannot help noticing how 
the floors of the different build- 
ings and the grounds also, are lit- 
tered with picture cards, circulars, 
pamphlets, handsome catalogues 
and various forms of printed mat- 
ter. Although men with spiked 
sticks endeavor to gather all this 
refuse in, the rate it is thrown 
away at far exceeds their picking- 
up ability. 

I interested myself in the sub- 
ject to the extent of interviewing 
the managers of several booths, 
and the consensus of opinion was 
that either novelties or samples 
were all the public cared to pre- 
serve. Nearly all of them re- 
ported the demand for novelties to 
exceed the quantity they had pro- 
vided, and it appears to me that 
the novelty is fast becoming an 
important factor in advertising. A 
celluloid-covered book is given out 
by F. C. Scherer & Son; the Gregg 
Carriage Company presents a post- 
age stamp holder; Mast & Co., a 
rule; and the “Frog in the Throat” 
folks give a match box, while the 
Whitehead & Hoag Company, from 
an elaborate exhibit of their ad- 
vertising novelties, seem to be tak- 
ing their own medicine in very 
good shape by distributing many 
handsome celluloid souvenirs. 

There are many exhibits of an 
educational character, among them 
being a Brussels carpet weaving 
machine in full operation from the 
mills of McCallum & McCallum, 
while the Penn Silk Mills weave 
many balls of various colored rib- 
bons simultaneously throughout 
the day. One of the most ingen- 
ious displays is the twine, rope and 
hemp exhibit of John T. Bailey & 
Company, who represent the 
“Olympia” in full armament. 
made entirely of bales, balls and 
hanks of rope. while the water is 
represented with unspun hemp of 
a greenish hue. 

Freihoefer’s Bakery is distribut- 
ing small buns and have all sorts 
and conditions of bread-baking on 
display, including a large Ameri- 
can eagle of dough baked brown. 

The Ingersoll Dollar Dewey 
Watch is exhibited in a liberal 
several hundred being 


manner, 
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used to form a likeness of the Lib- 
erty bell and the American flag. 
They give out a lithographed fold- 
er, the cover of which is a fac-sim- 
ile of one of their magazine ads. 
The International Correspondence 
School have a large painting back- 
ing up their reception room, rep- 
resenting the advertisement they 
have used extensively, * ‘Are ad 
Hands Tied?” These two con- 
cerns, I believe, use rare good 
judgment in thus matching other 
advertising they use. 

In the Implement Building S. 
L. Allen & Company have an im- 
mense globe of the earth revolv- 
ing and at the equator line a plat- 
form extends bearing cultivators, 
plows, harrows, etc., of this com- 
pany’s manufacture. They use the 
catch phrase, “ ‘Planet Jr.’ girdles 
the Earth.’ ’”’ The L. P. Lumis Sup- 
ply Company exhibit a huge lawn 
mower one hundred times the size 
of an original, perhaps. Most of 
the wagon displays have life-like 
dummy horses or teams hitched to 
an attractive trap, and some har- 
ness maker usually has a sign at- 
tached, and a double ad is thus 
created. There are several auto- 
mobiles represented, and the Ful- 
ton & Walker Company show an 
ambulance fully equipped with 
nurse, doctor, driver and patient 
on stretcher in life-like attitude. 

The Columbia Incubator Com- 
pany show one_ hundred chicks 
scampering round one of their ma- 
chines. Esterbrook’s pens are at- 
tractively formed by various col- 
ored pens into plants, stars, etc. 
A cute little bottle of beer “brewed 
expressly for the National Export 
Exposition” is given from an at- 
tractive display made by Ballan- 
tine & Company. 

The Welsbach Light Company 
of America state the lamps used on 
the Esplanade are theirs by means 
of white and blue signs, while the 
various floral and shrubbery deco- 
rations about the grounds bear the 
cards of many florists and nursery 
people. The Maignen Filtration 
people have the buildings fully 
equipped at frequent intervals with 
drinking apparatus and do not hes- 
itate to state the fact that the plants 
are supplied by them. In fact, ev- 
erybody gets an ad out of every- 
thing going at the Exposition. 
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A DEMONSTRATOR’S CLASS. 

The latest training school proposed 
is a “demonstrator’s” class, to be or- 
ganized in New York to train young 
women to exhibit and sell new goods 
in grocery stores. Manufacturers and 
dealers in various lines will watch this 
departure with interest. If the sales- 
women are taught to courteously ad- 
dress shoppers, to say ‘“‘madam’”’ in place 
of the offensive “lady,” to display goods 
as if it were a pleasure to do so, and 
to inform themselves thoroughly on 
stocks in their charge, much will be 
accomplished. Young women with 
such training and abilities may al- 
ways secure lucrative positions, for if 
the manufacturers don’t want them for 
demonstrators, merchants will be glad 
to employ them on_ good salaries as 
clerks.—Crockery and Glass Journal. 

PRI A inp 

NATURE’S MESSAGE. 

During a visit to the country the 
editor of the Boston Advertiser was in- 
spired by the panorama of multi-colored 
billboards that greeted his eyes, and 
when next he entered the seciusion of 

his office he dashed off this: 

‘All glorious nature glows with life 
and bracing are the breezes, while 
rocks and hills their message bear of 
cures for all diseases. Down by the 
shore the grim, gray cliffs stand firm 
above the billow, and tell a wondering 
world the worth of ‘Karma- Sarsaparillo.’ 
Now autumn has her paint box out and 
daubs the billowy hills, and gorgeous 
foliage now surrounds the’ words: 

‘ake Pinkem’s Pills.” The orchards 
stand with yellow fruit beneath high 
heaven’s blue vault. and laden boughs 
caress the sign ‘Try Seidlit’s Seltzer 
Salt.’ °—Profitable Advertising. 


A GIRL PRESS AGENT. 

Miss Mayme Jester, probably the only 
female press agent in America, is a 
niece of “Buffalo Bill,” with whose 
show she is. She was in the newspa- 
per business in Duluth, Minn., when she 
“talked” her uncle, as she puts it, into 
trying her as a press representative. 
She got along so well that she has been 
on the road the entire season. ‘“‘I have 
been told,” she says, “‘that I am the 
only successful girl press agent that 
ever was. I don’t know whether this 
is so or not, but though the work is 
sometimes exacting, there is always nov- 
elty and agreeable people everywhere. 
One gets good accommodations and an 
excellent salary, so I don’t see why it 
does not prove a good profession for 
girls who must make their own living.” 
—Fress and Printer. 


ONE MAN’S PROPHECY. 

Some of these days the work of ad- 
vertisement writing for the big depart- 
ment s.ores will be recognized among 
the arts and sciences, the writers will 
be entiiled to wear as many letters be- 
hind their names as a college professor, 
and it will be taught in the great insti- 
tutions of learning.—-Crockery and 


Glass Journal. 
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REGULAR. 
“T see that Cheapsale advertises big 
cuts in holiday books.” 
“Yes; they are usually illustrated that 
way.’ 


Philadelphia's 
Giant Weekly 


The plans formed by Mr. 
Cyrus Curtis in connection 
with the Philadelphia Satur- 
DAY EveninG Post are likely 
to make an impression on the 
advertising record of 1go00. 
No advertising for any paper 
was ever before laid out ona 
plan so comprehensive and lib- 
eral as Mr. Curtis has adopted 
for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. An actual issue of 
200,000 copies or upward has 
already been reached. No 
premiums nor gifts are of- 
fered. 

The contents of the paper 
show that Mr. Curtis is pro- 
ducing a publication rather 
different from any _ other 
weekly now offered to the 
public. 

We find the above in an ex- 
change. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
comes between the daily news- 
paper and the magazine. 
Have you noticed how it is 
being pushed in the daily pa- 
pers? Itis proposed to have 
a weekly circulation exceeding 
that of any other weekly, and 
to makeit, inthe weekly field, 
what THe Lapies’ Home Jour- 
NAL is in the monthly field. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A LETTER- 7 R’S 
NC 


EXPERI- 


557 Greenwich St., 
New York, Oct. 27, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In answer to our 4-line $1 ad running 
in the Little Schoolmaster we recently 
received an offer from the Acme Jewelry 
Compiry, Wilkesbarre, Pa., to sell us 
100,000 cash order letters received by 
them during 1890, from their lady 
agents. Our Mr. Smith took the train 
and promptly bought the letters. Our 
rofits on this one deal are due to 
-RINTERS’ INK and will pay for our ad 
probably for twenty years, if we are 
in business that long. 

lere’s a_ pretty how-de-do:—Yes- 
terday the New York JWorld inserted 
under Agents Wanted, for $2.10, the 
following ad: 


AGENTs’ and other letters, all kinds re- 
ceived from newspaper advertising wanted 
and to let to firms who circularize classified 
addresses; we pay $3 to $100 per 1,000; what 
kind, quantity and dates have or do you 
want ? Liberal commission to any one giv- 
ing usa “tip” as to who has or wants let- 
ters; bought this week #. 000 worth, includ- 
ing 100,000 lady agents, each of waom has 
received goods on consignment from @ 
Wilkesbarre (Pa.) firm and were honest 
enough to pay their bills in full; any firm 
wishing good agents everywhere can secure 
first 30 days’ use of thesechoice letters. Lum 
Smith, broker, 557 Greenwich street, near 
Houston. 


The New York He rald positively re- 
fused the same ad at their Park Row 
office at anything less than $1 per line. 
Their “Agents Wanted” rate is same as 
“Male Help,” viz., roc. line. We would 
however, cheerfully have paid thirty or 
forty cents. Finally we took the same 
ad to Herald sub-agency, 154 Sixth 
avenue, where it was accepted at roc. 
per line and the ad appeared in yester- 
day’s Herald. Great difference  be- 
tween $1.30 and $13.00! 

Yours, etc., Lum Smirtu, 
A Man of Letters, 


—-- +e 
THE FIRST REPLY. 
Office of 
Tue Ryerson W. Jenninas Co. 
1406 AND 1408 PENN SQuareE, SouTH. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 25, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I clip the following editorial from 
Printers’ INK: 

Has any reader of Printers’ INK fol- 
lowed “The Story of Vanilla,” Bur- 
nett’s advertisement, the eleventh chap- 
ter of which appears in the October 
monthlies? 

I am decidedly of the opinion you 
will not get a yes from your readers, 
and you could widen your query and 
take in the Singer National Costume 
Series, and the result would be the 
same. R. W. JENNINGS. 

ccoicasimneiaadRl haan eas 
SCOUNDRELOUS! 

A mean advertising scoundrel up in 
the Bronx District of New York is 
catching the woman trade by adver- 
tising on a plain looking-glass with the 
name of a wily firm written across it. 
Every lady as she passes gives it a 
glance.— Minneapolis Journal. 

canal 


Tue best illustrations are those that 
illustrate. 
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IN ROCHESTER. 
Office of 
Rocuester Music Co. 


HIGH-GRADE 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We recently advertised a piano con- 
test open to all readers of the Rochester 
daily newspapers, and to say it was 
a success is putting it mildly. We ad- 
vertised that between October 3d and 
October 24th we would run the sen- 
tence ‘“‘Kimball Pianos are the Best’ 
somewhere in the columns of the daily 
papers, and every person who read the 
papers was entitled to send in one let- 
ter and then we would hold a drawing 
and the _rooth letter would win the 
piano. We received 19,946 letters, and 
it had a_ threefold meaning to us. 
First, we were convinced that 20,000 
people had read our advertisements 
every day for three wee Second, 
it gave us a line on the mewepapers and 
showed to us the best advertising 
mediums, both for the city and _ sur- 
rounding country. Third, it gave us 
at least 3,000 prospects of intending 
purchasers. We advertise quite exten- 
sively and are interested in anything 
pertaining to that line, and we find lots 
of good things in Printers’ INK. 

‘ery respectfully, 
Rocuester Music Co., 
A. J. Cooke, Mgr. 


_ +o - 
MEDICAL ETHICS. 

“One of the most exasperating experi- 
ences in the routine of an every-day re- 
porter,” said a newspa uper man, “is to fall 
foul of the thing called ‘medical ethics.’ 
Let me illustrate. Not long ago I got 
wind of a very unusual operation—a bit 
of bone splicing, by which a aoe 
limb was restored to usefulness—and I 
went to the surgeon for particulars. 
He refused positively to give me any of 
the facts or even admit that such an 
operation had heen performed. When 
pressed for a reason, he said it was 
‘contrary to medical ethics,’ and added 
that a ‘medical journal was the only 
publication in which a_ regular prac- 
titioner could appear with propriety in 
print. Just stop for a moment to con- 
sider the situation. Here was a case 
of vital interest to scores, an operation, 
which, if known, might lead many oth- 
ers to seek surgical relief from afflic- 
tions they had considered hopeless, a 
piece of legitimate news that ought to 
have had the widest curerncy as a 
matter of public information—yet the 
surgeon was compellea to hide what 
he had done as if it were some offense 
against the morals of the community. 
It is an injustice to the public and an 
iniustice to the surgeon, who deserves 
the same credit for a skillful piece of 
work that comes to men in any other 
profession.””—New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Democrat. 


ila 
THE INDISPENSABLE PAPER. 

There is scarcely a family in the 
land inte whose home a newspaper of 
some description does not find its way. 
The members of that family may never 
look inside the covers of a magazine, 
tut they experience a sensation of loss 
if heir newspaper fails to reach them. 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PrinTERS’ INx solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are many of them, and some 
of them are very good. 


It wears just as well as it looks. 
pene you wear, from bath to 
€ 
Ir it comes from Clements, it’s cor- 
rect. 

Dotp-QuaLity—One 
other. 

NEWTON as spells economy. Try 
a ton. It will do a ton’s work. 

As usual, we are a little ahead of 
the times. Watch the others follow. 

Suits that fit, that are shapely, that 
have “tone.” Not one detail neglected. 

Not this shape or that shape in par- 
ticular, but every shape that’s shapely. 

Tuey will give satisfaction from the 
time you buy them till they are thread- 
bare. 

WE are showing men how to dress 
well and have money left for other 
things. 

THERE is no demand too small and 
no oraer too large for our stock or 
facilities. 

Socks that will come out of the laun- 
dry as black as they were when they 
went in. 

Buy as you choose, but we are quite 
certain you won’t stop at one order, 
anyway. 

TueEreE is a deception about this over- 
coat—it produces the impression of 
a $25 garment. 

WE recommend these goods as safely 
and securely as we’d recommend an 
American gold coin. 

Five dollars may be a fair price for 

a good derby, but we are not running 
: tair; our price is $3. 

WE would rather lose a sale, or doz- 
ens of them, than have any one leave 
our docrs dissatisfied. 

THE pen falters in attempting to 
tell even partly the good things we 
have prepared for you. 

No bankrupt stocks—damp stocks— 
fire stocks—fizzle stocks—humbug 
stocks enter this house. 

No matter how fine your suit, the 
hat is the climax of attire and makes 
or mars your appearance. 

Woot is rising, so is cotton, so is 
labor. Still these shirts and drawers 
are 39 cents. Extraordinary. 

THE question is not whether you 
can afford to buy, but whether you 
can afford not to buy from us. 

WEATHER conditions do not affect 
the economical. Blow hot, blow cold, 
there’s always a crowd at Macy’s. 

We are not afraid of that “Money 
Back” proposition, and if we're not, 
you needn’t be—it’s all your way. 

Tue little difference between that 
which is right and that which is not 
quite right is a great big difference. 

Ir ever the conventional phrase “‘must 
be seen to be appreciated” was properly 
employed in advertising. this is the oc- 
casion. 

A POINTER: We are trying to run our 


suggests the 


stvies to sut you because you support 
them. If you have any complaint to 
make, bring 1t along—we’ll thank you 
and then satisfy you. 

NAPOLEON said: ‘“‘There shall be no 
Alps”—and he marched into Italy. We 
say: “There shall be no Obstacles’”— 
and on we march to the quick-time of 
progress and enterprise. 

THE man who does the most talk- 
ing doesn’t necessarily have the most 
enthusiastic . listeners. The business 
men who make the strongest claims are 
not necessarily the leaders in _ their 
lines. We make strong claims, but we 
back them up with the right kind of 
hats. May we have an opportuity to 
prove this to you? 

I HANDLE goods that are cheap, but 
not cheap goods. I want my goods to 
become your goods and my store to be- 
come your store. When this want is 
realized, I shall feel sure of seeing 
you or hearing from you very often. 
Then you will bring your friends to 
our store and we all shall derive a 
mutual profit. Our joint success de- 
pends on your efforts and mine. It 
cannot fail if we try to please each 
other. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Ropert C. Ocpen OcpEnN will deliver an 
address at the monthly dinner of the 
Sphinx Club on Wednesday, November 
8th, on “The Metropolitan Daily News- 
paper.” 

Tue Anaconda (Mont.) Standard is- 
sues a statement showing that it took 
in for subscriptions during the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1899, the sum of 
$79,542.07. 

Tue French courts have decided that 
a railroad company is not entitled to 
insert advertisements on its _ tickets, 
thus making the passenger an advertis- 
ing medium. 

Geo. Kissam & Co., of New York, issue a 
folder containing a large fine panoramic view 
of Niagara Falls, showing incidentally the car 
lines that traverse the surrounding territory, 
the advertising space in which the Kissam firm 
controls. Mr. Kissam says “it is the finest 
thing of the kind that has ever been gotten 
out,” and it really is worth writing for and 
looking at. 

Der Germania, an influential Ger- 
man daily newspaper of Milwaukee, 
announces that the Rev. Dr. Duemling 
of La Porte, Ind., will hereafter have 
general supervision over the columns 
of the paper in order that_no objection- 
able matter may appear. Dr. Duemling 
is the representative of the Wisconsin 
and the Missouri synods of _ the 
Lutheran church, and it was practically 
at the dictation of the ministers that 
he was empleyed to act as censor on 
Der Germania.—Omaha (Neb ) Mercury. 

; oa : 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. ‘ust be 
handed i one week iu advance 


WANTS. 
V 7 ANTED—Folder—new or 
THE AGE, Coshocton, 


\ ONEY-M AKING advertising scheme. Pays 
# i to $ reer day easy. Plan 25c. A 
GEO, Grand Marais, Mich. 





io econ: hand. 
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se salesman or solicitor and 
er of salesmen, desires a first-class 
opportunity. “ CHESWICK, .” care Printers’ Ink. 


Hava 7 ?. (geainey, guaranteed). caneet. $1; 
4 a 1. $2; 4 doz. $10. peetet: 
10c. + Send good pmotos. BUCHE 
ENG RAV NG CO., Columbus. O. 


WILL accept the position of business mana- 

er on a newspaper in a city of not less than 

25, tnpebtenss, in Ohio, Indiana or Lilinois. 
Address > Bes” Printers’ Ink. 





YT OTICE—We will pay $10 pay a0 for the best rough 
4 Boy —_ Bi an “ = mitted to us for our 
space it be to the point. ILL. 

COLLEGE OF HOTOGKAPHY, Effingham, Ill. 


Ww ANTED—All you adsmiths and newspaper 
fellows to try the best laundry in New York; 
ranch res; send for book. WALLAC HS 
BUPERIOKLAUNDRY. Factory, i2102d Av. N.Y. 


XPERIENCED editor, single, aged 28, wants 

4 place as city editor, or to do general work 
on daily in big town. Hard worker, Best refer- 
ence. Moderate salary. Address “J. C.,” No. 
1215 Market St., Philadelphia. 





¥ or about Jan. |, 1900,1 want a position as 
assistant to a successful adwriter. Three 
_— ee of PRINTERS’ INK, with practical and 
ae ae during’ “sit ime. Refer- 
enon. Address * "te 


( ewe for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 100 Illinois newspapers. 100,000 circula- 
ron wooly 3 other Western weekly papers same 
Catalogue on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


\ ’ANTED, a man. Doctor says, “Let up or 
you'll die.” Had to zoto Europe ame 
back better, plunged in. Few months just as bad. 
Now I’m going to let go. siness was never 
more prosperous; has brought a competence. 
All around newspaper man and business mana- 
ger can make another quick Right man will be 
sold a $5,000 interest outright and option on full 
cortrol on easy terms. This will bear full inves- 
tigation, but don’t waste time unless you can 
show business success or capital enough to 
Bay ’ for your experience if necessary. R. H. 
ROWN, Room 219 Hotel Pelham, cor. Boylston 
and Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
—_+>+ 


PRINTERS. 


OU can make attractive ad borders. Instruc- 
tions, 25c. “* JOURNAL,” Montrose, Ia. 








ein aed — 
MAILING MACHINES. 


pas AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier, pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, womens Ave., Buffalo. 





te 
SIGN ADVERTISING. 


IGNS that sell goods. The kind we make. 
Samples free. RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 





+o > 
HA LF-TONES. 
r= copper half-tones, |-col., $1; larger, 
rin. ARC ENGRAVING CO. , Youngs- 


town, Ohio. 

———— 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
QTEREOTY PE outfits $15 up; new method ; 
«) make your own cutsin white on black and 


Granotype, no etching. Send stamp. H. KAHRS, 
240 East 33d St., New York. 





a 
CIRCULAR ADVERTISING. 
G PECIAL lists of 20,686 N. Y. State mfrs., im- 
rters and jobbers, 8,106 clubs, 175 automo- 
bile mfrs.. 7,574 responsible booksellers. BOYD’S 
CITY DISPATCH, New York City. 
i oi 


NEWSPA 4PER INFORMA TION. 


por latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY, issu September 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. ‘Sent free on rec eipt of price. GkO. P. 
ROWELL & CO.,, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








BUST NESS CE S CH. ANCES. 


E P. HARRIS, 150 ‘Nassau | St., N. Y. sells publish 
4. ing businesses exclusively. 


oe: a publishing business to fit you. Send me 
our measure. Isell publications exclu 
sivel;. E. P. HARRIS, 160 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


TOVELTY calendars. CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
a CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


| ad mnea’ saad new line for 1900 now , eeey Or- 

4 ders for fall delivery should be placed at 

once. THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, 
N.J. Branches in all large cities. 


roe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 

+or 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


ADVERTISING AT PITTSBURG. 

Twenty consecutive yearsin newspaper and 
advertising work at Pittsburg has made us fa- 
miliar with all requirements of this field. \\ e be- 
lieve we can care for all yor advertising and 
promotion of business at Pittsburg with better 
success than a non-resident. Pitt-burg does a 
business of from gig: to $40,000,000 a aaa 

which is greater than Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Cle veland. Buffalo. Columbus and Toledo com- 
bined. «nly New York, Chicago, Vhiladelphia 
and Boston outrank Pittsburg. We handle the 
business of a dozen firms here, and our services 
are at your order. We would be pleased to open 
correspondence with any responsible house. 
For reference write any Pittsburg newspaper 
publisher. We are not afraid to guarantee re- 
sults. THE sLY_P UBLISHIN CO., 531-533 
Wood St., Pittsburg. U.S. 
—-— +e 

BOOKS. 
1 (( PAYING advertising schemes, 50 cents 
E, R. GARDNER. Atlantic, Iowa, 


M* “Short Talks with Advertisers” make 

readable stuff 4 = coven: Help 
advertisers ; he ROY LAPESI emes. One 
letter free. LEROY LAFE ‘Suirn ‘Tou Neb. 


UST issued, 1899- 1900 Edit Edition Pittsburg Blue 

e? Book. 4,000 names and families best people. 

Price $4. Large advertisers who circularize have 

used Pittsburg Blue Boo! ‘or fourteen years 

with success. PUBLISHING CO., 531 
Wood St., Standard Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Me ae anie pitas HELPS—" Helps Over Rough 
sé laces,”’ anew book just published, contain- 
ing about one thousand new and catchy head- 
lines, attractive phrases, catch lines, ete.;an in- 
valuable book for adwriters and advertisers. 
$1.00 per volume. Address E. J. SALT, Advertis- 
ing Manager F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus, O. 
iss lide ninorinas 


"FOR SALE, 


DVERTISING scheme. 30 a week easy. 
ve Plan for 25c. STAN ALLEN, Lorain, Ohio. 











FOr SALK—Campbell “new model” Web per- 

fecting press and complete stereotype outfit. 
Used few months. Practically new. Cost $5,500, 
Will sell cheap. Box 246, Pottsville, Pa. 


Fo SALE—An eight point Thorne 

ting Machine, all boxed 4 — — nt. 
Guaranteed in good order. 
Cheap for cash. COURANT- GU *RDIAN, = 
Castle, Pa. 


( NE-FOURTH interest in Republican weekly; 
two-thirds profits to purchaser. Price ¢ 
one-third cash. Splendid chance for practical 
man _ with limited capital. Large field, R. 

ROBERTS, Asheville, N.C. 


JRINTING office forsale. The plant and geek. 
will of the Webster Tmgs, only 

town of 8,000 inhabitants. The office is weil 
equipped with oo and is doing a paying 
business. c@ a partner who will take 
charge ms the editorial and local work. Good 
reason for selling ‘or particulars, address 
Lock Box 6, Webster, Mass. , 
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LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, ail kinds, received from newspaper 
4 advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish te hire of us? THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 553 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
- +e - 
SUPPLIES. 


Ae PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
, U'v'd. 13 Sprace St., New York. Special prices 

> pds buyers. 


A LUMINUM coin medals, waterproof card- 

board stane, embossed aluminum, brassand 
enameled steel signs. We make them all. THE 
METAL STAMPING CO., Niagara Falls, N 








“or 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 
Qh 1E TRADE JOURNAL, C ~'7 ago, will do the 
‘ business. Rates 10c. a lin 


( \ ENERAL ener i 
¥ 5c. line. Close 24th. Sample for stamp. 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 2% cents. ENTE RPRISE, 
. Broc kton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS' GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 9c. 
é line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24th +h free. 


QUNSHINE HERATD, 292 Graham St., Brooklyn, 
.O N. Y. A montnly household magazine. 


\ NY persen advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


6 he ROCHESTER COURIER isa live weak, 
printing 1,700 papers each ba ina ad 

manufacturing town of 9,000. COU KIER pi Ul 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


\ BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails vo be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 

vighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it i. the 
right papers, your advertising will pay 
spondence solicited Address THE GEO. ™. 
ROW ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


[ HOME MAGAZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 

its twelfth volume, having been started as 
the Commercial Travelers Home Magazine. A 
year ago the name was changed to the HomE 
MAGAZINE, and the office removed to New York 
City. Since then the energies of the MAGAZINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula- 
tion than toward building up the advertising 
patronage, upon the principle that circulation 
is absolutely essential to give advertisers satis- 
factory results on their business. 

The circulation is now 35,000 copies, actually, of 
which about 22.300 are regular subscribers and 
the balance news-stand sales, exchange and ad- 
vertising copies. A feature about our circulation 
is that we deal direct with the news trade outside 
of the American News Co. 

Our rate is $50 per page net, half and quarer- 
peges pro rata, or 40 cents per agate line. 

We want your business because our circula- 
tion will bring you results. We are always 
ready to give any details to possible customers. 
Will you try 3M Oe HOME MAGAZINE, 93-99 
Nassau St., N Y. 





ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


) 4 0, 00 NAMES and addresses for sale. All 
~» cities and towns ; uantities, locali- 
ties to suit ; lowest rates. “J. F. T.,” Printers’ Ink. 


| ty press Nov. 15, Directory ShastaCo , Cal.; 1,000 
names, occu nations, addre PSNES, Statistics ; well 
bound ; $1. FREE PR® X88 PUB. CO. , Redding, Cal. 


000% NAMES, adult male residents of Dick- 
5, inson County. Kan. A with 0. ad 
dresses ; the thing for advert ; just issued ; 
price $2. THE C HRONICLE,. Abilene, Kan. 


oe 
ADVERTISKMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
W HITE. C. V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle. 
Wash. 


N EDICAL and Mail Order. ARTHUR E 
4 SWETT, 23 Hamilton Avenue, Chicago. 


Pes ITABLE ad matter written, Write CHAS. 
WOUOLFOLK, 446 W.Main St.,Louisville,Ky . 


Gers, tren, Anglo-Saxo' Saxon. MISS WOODLF, 
6 Wall 4. ¥. Telephone 3001 Cortlandt. 


B= pobentet try ours ; write, 
22 anyway. AD BUREAU, Box A, Farming- 
n, Me. 


M* - a month ad service surprises most 
merchants. A request will bring partic- 
ulars. J. G. MCCALL, Saratoga, N. Y. 


‘HE only writer of exc lusively medical and 
drug advertis Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MAN ING, South Bend, Ina. 


L OU get your money’ 's worth ; ads, booklets, 
catalogues, illustrating, engraving, print- 

ing. ecm Be everywhere. Get my 

prices. PARK 2 Park Re Row Bidg., N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA newsp nomaunger wanted more 

real estate advertising. 1 wrote some 
costal card ads for the = “7 brought resale 
‘an I be of service So xen? BENJ. SHERBO 
215% N. 30th St., Philade ladelphia. 


I ON’T use much space. space. I'll write ads of 1 to4 

inches that stand right out- —7 the right 
thing in the right way. Ads $5. Ask on letter- 
head for booklet showing specimens. GEORGE 
H. HAYWOOD, 9 Amity St., New London, Conn. 


N the Women’s Temple now, 6th floor, larger 
uarters, more light, be tter equipment, bet- 
ter able in every way to serve the interests of our 
clients, preparing and placing advertising, writ- 
ing and illustrating business literature. Write 
or call, SNYDER & JOHNSON, advertising 
writers and agents, The Women’s Temple, 184 
La Salle St., Chicago. — 


) OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CiRCULARS. 

» Tam in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. 1 make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display I have charge of the me- 
ch nical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New, York k, 


















For Sale 


has “‘ For Sale ”’ 


PRINTERS’ INK, . 





Most anything can be sold by advertising. It 
would not be wise, however, to consider Print- 
ERs’ InK as the proper medium for every kind of 
a “ For Sale ”’ advertisement. 
It is the medium which will give results with certainty and profit to the man or firm who 
Addresses, Photo-Engravings, Lithographs, Drawings, etc., because 
such appeal to advertisers. Advertisers are the readers of Printers’ Ink, The cost 
of “ For Sale ” advertising in PrinTERS’ INK is only 25 cents a line. 
It’s cheap and effective. Address orders to 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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. 
y I LIKE ABOUT MY CAR SIGNS ON THE 


y BROOKLYN “L” 


dye. said a prominent advertiser to a man who was dis- 





Aw cussing the subject of car advertising with him. 
LS “T get a display there that simply can’t be beat. 
LN It’s 16 inches high and 4 feet long.” 

vIn “Four feet long?” replied the man he was 
\\ arguing with; “I never heard of a car sign four 


more 


pe’ 


ZN feet long,” and he looked as though he didn’t quite f 
VN believe it. ‘ 
I “Yes, four feet long; you see it’s a double ( 
“\N space ; single spaces are 16x24. I believe in double i 
AN spaces; you get a fine size and a big display, chance ; 
«Ve to tell something and show your goods. That size i 
“AN space makes a corking good sign.” i 


AN “ T should think it would,” said the other man; 
“what’s the regular size of a car-card ?” 

\N “ 11x21 inches; a double would be 11x42; so 

M\N you see the BROOKLYN ‘L’ beats them all in 

“iN liberality to advertisers.” 


OS. 22 2.70 7-770 6» 6s 6 2s oe 
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“Pretty good representation of advertisers, too, WV 
isn’t there ?” Wy 
“Best in the country; and the designs forthe spe. 
cards are up to date, and past it, I think.” \” 
“Does the advertising pay you?” asked his WV 


friend. */\s 
“Pay me? Well! I guess yes; what do you WV 
suppose I continue in it year after year for if it WV 
doesn’t pay? I’m not paying Kissam for fun. You W 
bet it pays.” WW 
“Well,” said his friend, “it does seem as if NV) 
cards of the size you mention ought to be seen by NV 
every one riding.” wy 
“Yes, they are—they can’t help being. KISSAM \) 
& Co. originated real ‘ L’ road advertising by giv- \V 
ing a card appropriate to the length of the car, and ) 





: the display is in the concave racks that are indis- \/ 
pensable to proper advertising of this character.” prt 
“Yes, that’s so,” said his friend. “I have no- jr 

ticed their car advertising all over, and it’s the best LN 

5 seen anywhere.” “\N 
: “You're right ; and make no mistake, they are WN 
. the largest and best in their line anywhere. And {\ 


it’s a pleasure to do business with them, for you AN 
always get a square deal.” mS 


If you want to iearn more about Brooklyn “L” \\ 


advertising write to LN 


Geo. Kissam & Co., 4 
258 BROADWAY, MEW VORK. 7x 


S55. 


. PeaSS SSSR 355 35225 5598 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred No back numbers. 

t#” Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t# If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
s.bscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar HERZBERG, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucay, Ma: ag. rof Advertising and 
Sub-cription Department. 

New York (rrices: No. 10 SpRuCE STFEET 
Lonpon Acent, F, W. y my 50-52 Ludgate 

Hill, 


‘NEW YORK, 9 1899. 
GIVE as great attention to fol- 


lowing replies as you do to getting 
them. 





THE edition of Printers’ INK 
for the issue of November Ist was 
22,025. 


. B. Van Sciver & Co., of 
Camden, N. J., who claim to be 
the largest furniture house in the 
world, publish each season a large 
16-page periodical full of matter 
of interest to housekeepers, called 
Home and Art and Hints on Fur- 
nishing, containing incidentally 
announcements of specialties in 
furniture which the firm is offer- 
ing at that time. The interesting 
character of the publication prob- 
ably secures for its advertisements 
a careful reading. 





THE word “blind” used in con- 
nection with an advertisement 
means that the announcement in 
question does not give any defi- 
nite information in regard to what 
the advertiser wants or sells. The 
object of such an advertisement is 
usually to secure names to which 
to send explanatory matter in 
which the advertiser shows the 
wonderful profits to be made out 
of a proposition that ordinarily 
would not appeal to the public, 
and to the announcement of which 
manv persons would probably not 
reply were its character discern- 
ible to them at the time they read 
the advertisement. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE advertisement in PRriNTERs’ 
INK catches the reader at a time 
when he is thinking of advertising 
—a most opportune and desirable 
time. At such a time the claims 
of a publisher for his medium are 
likely to make a more definite im- 
pression than at any other. 





THE 4-page advertisement of the 
London Times in the current 
Atlantic, offering the Black edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica to 
the American public at one-half its 
usual price on monthly instalments 
of $5.10 (one guinea) per month, 
is rather an advertising curiosity. 
No American advertiser would 
make it $5.10 a month, because he 
would know that it is five times 
easier to get $5, involving the 
sending of a single bill, than to se- 
cure $5.10, to send which a money 
order must be used. 


A WINDOW attraction used by 
the Bissell Carpet Sweeper Com- 
pany is thus described in the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Farmer: 

‘he figure is lifelike and represents 
a pretty housemaid, dressed in black, 
with dainty white cap and apron busily 
engaged in sweeping from the carpeted 
floor bits of dust and lint with a Bissel. 
— pushing the sweeper to and ire 

veral times the figure lifts it, and 


lonteinat up with a smile, empties 1t. 
The sweeper is then replaced upon the 
floor, and the operation is resumed 


rhe poise of the figure and the ease 
with which the movements are made are 
so graceful and lifelike that it is diffi 
cult to believe the figure is mechanical, 


and not what it represents, an active 


and careful housemaid. The figure is 
one of several designed and made by 
Schweiger & Warren, of this city. 


Rorert H. Forperer, the manu- 
facturer of Vici kid shoes, adver- 
tises to give every baby born in 
1900 a pair of Vici kid shoes, made 
to order, for nothing, all that is 
required being that the baby be 
taken to the shoe dealer, who will 
send its measurement to the 
manufacturer, who will respond 
by sending a pair of shoes of the 
required size. “We do this,” says 
the Foederer advertisement, “to 
keep you thinking of Vici kid, the 
softest. toughest, best of all shoe 
leathers; of Vicidressing, the most 
perfect dressing ever made to 
preserve the finish and _ softness 
of any leather; and of Vici polish, 
the greatest shine bringer ever 
produced.” 























Slows? 
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THe first ad often merely 
makes rcom for those that follow. 





THE success of religious nov- 
els, such as Ben Hur, Quo Vadis, 
In His Steps, and others, indi- 
cates the depth of religious feel- 
ing that obtains among the popu- 
lace. It makes clear to advertis- 
ers that in order to succeed they 
should fight shy of religious mat- 
ters, or at least not treat them in 
a flippant manner. 


THE words “advertising 
scheme” are usually applied to a 
project whereby advertising is to 
be secured or sold, which is out 
of the general run of advertising 
propositions. Occasionally they 
are used in an invidious sense, as 
when an actress does something 
particularly noticeable or scandal- 
ous, or loses her diamonds, which 
is then denominated as “‘an adver- 
tising scheme,” meaning that it is 
an effort to secure gratuitous pub- 
licity. As a rule, however, the 
words “advertising scheme” are 
synonymous’ with “advertising 
project,” with the reservation that 
they are generally applied to pro- 
jects that are novel and not based 
on recognized principles of the ad- 
vertising art; indeed, most adver- 
tising schemes are in direct con- 
travention of such principles. 





Mr. Perry LuKkens, Eastern 
representative of the Indianapolis 
Press, the mew paper which 
Major Richards will issue on the 
fifteenth of November, _ tells 
Printers’ INK that at this writing 
25,000 advance subscriptions have 
already been secured in the city, 
with excellent prospects of im- 
mediately drawing into the fold 
10,000 outside of the city. The 
edition for the first issue will be 
100,000 copies. A curious in- 
stance of how Major Richards is 
regarded by advertisers is found 
in the fact that -both Pinkham 
(through Pettingill) and Brent 
Good have written for space in 
the new newspaper, making no in- 
quiries about rates, stating that 
they would leave the charge per 
thousand circulation to Major 
Richards, confident that what he 
decided they should pay would be 
equitable. 





Buy the kind of advertising on 
which you can make a profit, no 
matter what it costs. 


THE plural of “advertising 
medium” is either “advertising 
media” or “advertising mediums.” 
One is as correct as the other, but 
preference is usually given to “ad- 
vertising media.” 


A STATEMENT recording the 
number of complete copies of 
Printers’ INK printed for a year 
from November 1, 1898, to October 
31, 1899, and filed with the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, shows 
that the total number of papers 
printed was 1,169,180, or an actual 
average of 22,484 copies each 
week. 





A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ 
INK sends a copy of the New 
York Sun of November Ist, on 
the first page of which in the 
middle of the fifth column, ap- 
pears a reading notice of Ross- 
kam, Gerstley & Company, dealers 
in whisky, of Philadelphia, tell- 
ing how they had recently shipped 
60,000 gallons. The notice is 
marked “adv,” as one will always 
find it in the Sun, but the cor- 
respondent expresses surprise that 
that newspaper should have in- 
serted it in so prominent a po- 
sition, “right in the midst of the 
Boer war news.” It certainly is 
an exceptionally excellent position 
for a reading notice. 





To look back upon a life well 
spent must be as gratifying to a 
newspaper as it is to an individual. 


The reflection is caused by the 
following little editorial in the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

To-day, October 26, the Brooklyn 


Eagle celebrates its fifty-eighth anniver- 
sary. It is a different looking paper 
from the little sheet that first. issued 
bearing the name. It circulates among 
the people of a different city from that 
Brooklyn of the ‘gos, that knew no 
bridge, no elevated or trolley roads, no 
parks or boulevards, no tall buildings, 
no immense industries, and was chiefly 
famed in the outside world as the place 
cf a Navy Yard and Plymouth Church. 
The Eagle has_ grown proportionately 
with the city. It has reflected and, in 
a measure, has caused that growth. It 
is still the exponent of its opinion, the 
purveyor of its news. Its own material 
increase has been most satisfactory, and 
it is to-day stronger, brighter, better, 
more widely read and more heartily ap- 
proved than ever before in its history, 
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TruTH is mighty and should 
prevail in advertising. 


Dr. ApNA Ferrin Wesker, fel- 
low in economics and social sci- 
ence in Columbia University, and 
deputy commissioner of labor 
statistics in New York State, has 
compiled a volume of 500 pages 
giving the statistics of city growth 
the world over, of which the 
figures concerning the United 
States will probably be of interest 
to advertisers. Dr. Weber notes, 
for instance, that ‘‘one-half the 
urban population of the United 
States is in the North Atlantic 
States and four-fifths in the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio and Miss- 
ouri rivers, a fact of considerable 
political and economic _ signifi- 
cance, and one that will help to 
explain the results of election 
contests where the economic in- 
terests of different communities 
come into conflict.””. In addition 
he makes clear that over fifty per 
cent of the city population is con- 
centrated in five States: New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Ohio. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York 
and New Jersey more than half 
the people live in cities; twelve 
other States have more than a 
quarter of their inhabitants in 
cities; fifteen have more than a 
tenth, and twelve, most of them 
in the South, have less than one- 
tenth. North Dakota, Idaho, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
have no cities. Iowa has a much 
smaller city population than the 
surrounding States, and the Iowa 
people believe that the growth of 
their cities has been checked by 
railway discriminations which 
have favored Chicago, St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Omaha, as against 
their own commercial centers. 
The small towns and rural dis- 
tricts, in spite of the rush city- 
ward, still contain, Dr. Weber 
estimates, more than 70 per cent 
of the entire population of the 
United States. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that in 
England and Wales the propor- 
tion that lives in cities is more 
than twice as large as in the 
United States, 
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NEWSPAPER men_ everywhere 
who would like to act as cor- 
respondents for Printers’ INK 
should occasion arise in their lo- 
calities, are invited to send their 
names for filing. 


THE discontinuation of Harper’s 
Round Table brings to mind again 
the fact that it is almost impos- 
sible to secure advertising for a 
distinctly juvenile magazine. The 
October number of the Round 
Table, which was the last issued, 
contained only two pages of out- 
side advertising, of which almost 
an entire page was devoted to 
small announcements of stamp 
dealers. The back cover con- 
tained quarter page advertisements 
of Hall's Hair Renewer, Wool 
Soap, Piso’s Consumption Cure 
and Sozodont. Advertisers do 
not, as a rule, look favorably upon 
young people’s periodicals as ad- 
vertising media, the impression 
probably being that the youngsters 
have no money to spend, which 
is true enough in the majority of 
cases. The only juvenile maga- 
zine which appears to have out- 
lived this prejudice—if prejudice 
it be—is the Youth’s Companion, 
and the reason here probably is 
that the majority of advertisers 
regard the Boston periodical as a 
family, rather than a_ juvenile 
publication. In such a_ light 
Harper's Round Table could 
never be regarded: It was a 
good boy’s mz 1gazine—“‘only that 
and nothing more. 

+o 


LISTS OF CITIES. 


Office of 

Pan-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 1901. 

3UFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_Can you tell me what publication will 
give me a list of the cities of the United 
States and Canada having a population 
of 5,000 or over ours very truly, 

Geo. BLetsteIn, Chairman. 
The Bulletins of the census of 

1890 devoted to population, give 
for each State a list of cities and 
towns having a_ population of 
1,000 and upward. In the New 
York World Almanac for 1899 
there is a list of principal cities 
ag their population, according 
to State censuses of 1895, which 
goes down as far as populations 
of 6,000.—[Ep. Printers’ INK, 
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THE PURCHASING PUBLIC 


of 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


can be most thoroughly and economicaliy 
reached through the columns of the 


Buffalo Courier ... 
Buffalo Enquirer 


with a combined circulation exceeding 


85,000 DAILY 


(GUARANTEED) 


The low rate per thousand circulation asked 
makes this the cheapest advertising prop- 
osition in New York State Dailies outside 
of Manhattan Island. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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CARDS FOR A BAKER AND 
CONFECTIONER. 
By John C. Graham. 

To my way of thinking the 
baker who would go to the trouble 
of having the following cards 
neatly and plainly written and 
hung up prominently in his store 
would reap a good advantage 
therefrom by way of increased 
sales. These are given for what 
they are worth, and are made as 
general as possible, so as to be 
adaptable almost anywhere. 





Don’t feed your children on cheap 
bread. There 1s no nourishment in 
it and it does not satisfy their hun- 
ger. They will grow strong on our 
bread. 











Our “fresh rolls” are not simply 
fresh made, but are made of fresh 
materials. Everything in them is 
pure, wholesome and appetizing. 








| pleasant flavor possessed by our 
| bread? It is the result of purity 
| and careful kneading and baking. 


Do you notice the distinct and 








| Keep your whole family healthy | 
by eating only the purest of bread. | 
It is the staff of life. Our ambition 
is to make and sell the purest. | 


Our customers “‘take the cake”’ be- 


cause they like it, and know that it 
is pure. V 
and share their knowledge. 





We positively pride ourselves on 
all our breadstuffs. We know they 
have no superior, and we are doubt- 
ful about their equals. You ought to 
agg if you are a regular customer 

ere. 











Don’t be selfish. If you are satis- 
fied that our bread is better than you 
can get elsewhere, tell your friends. 
| They will thank you. 











Don’t bother making pastry. You 
will perhaps be taking chances of 
success, whereas we will make for 
you all you want, and save your 
time, care, trouble and money. 





rolls in the morning will send your 
husband to business in good humor. 
N. B. We supply the right sort of 
rolls. 





Try some of it yourself 


A cup of good coffee and some hot | 





Those fancy cakes for the children | 


—have you forgotten them? Just 
take a few home, sample them your- 
self, and you will thank us for re- 
minding you. 





| Avoid the heat and worry of bak- | 
ing—and the risks. You will get 
at least as much satisfaction from 


our bread.and save time and worry. J 





aa er ston 
IN THE SOUTH. 

Mr. Howard E. Weed, manager 
of the Farm Specialty Company, 
of Griffin, Ga., in a recent issuc 
of Agricultural Advertising, in- 
structs the readers of that journ:l 
as to advertising possibilities in the 
South, as follows: 

There is at present considerable call 
for information regarding incubators. 
The very high price of eggs and 
chickens during the past year has called 
attention to this neglected industry. 
Scarcely a home market is_ supplied 
with its chickens and eggs from the 
surrounding country. This is not_be- 
cause chickens cannot be raised as 
profitably anywhere in the South as 
in the North, but simply because the 
industry is as yet undeveloped. 
Manufacturers of incubators will do 
well to take note of these facts. 

It is said that there were more 
mowers and reapers sold in 1898 in the 
South than in the twenty years pre- 
ceding. This shows how much can be 
done. Wheat is now being grown to 
quite an extent in Georgia, while less 
Western hay is being brought in. 
There is a large field tor mowers and 
reapers. Every large farmer will have 
one in the course of a few years. 

As dairying is the foundation for 
successful agriculture in the North, so 
also must it become in the South. 
A creamery has just started in Griffin, 
Ga., the second one in the State. In 
all sections of the State the farmers 
are asking that other creameries be 
started. Thus there is a call for dairy 
supplies of all kinds. 

It is only during the past five years 
that that most useful implement, the 
“‘weeder,” has been upon the market. 
The object of this machine is two- 
fold—to kill the young weeds just 
starting and to form a fine earth mulch 
upon the surface of the ground. It is 
mostly for the latter purpose that this 
implement should be used in the South, 
and for this purpose it is a necessity 
upon every arm. Manufacturers 
should introduce these implements in 
different localities. 


+o — 
WOMEN DRUMMERS. 

Why, indeed. should women not 
be drummers? They are quite as apie 
and as active as the men, and have 
far better manners. They do not ogle 
ladies, they do not run after actresses, 
they do not run up hotel bills at the 
expense of their employer and they do 
not buy new clothes out of the money 
for extras.—New York Journal. 

Tue reputable publisher doesn’t object to 
stating his circulation. He doesn’t object to 
telling the truth about it. He says to the ad- 
vertiser: ‘‘I give so much publicity with this 
certain class of oy If you desire to reach 
this class it will cost you only a fair market 
price.” —Bates. 
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A COLOR PRINTING MACHINE. 

A machine has been introduced into 
I:ngland for printing in colors, which, 
says Engineering, is in its operation a 
departure from any machine hitherto 
used for a like purpose. It is the in- 
vention of Ivan Orloff, chief engineer 
and manager of the Russian govern- 
ment printing works, at St. Petersburg. 
In the ordinary flat color printing ma- 
chine the successive colors are applied 
one at a time as each one becomes 
dry, but the Orloff machine puts down 
all the colors on the paper at once. 
he principle is as follows: The 
blocks which take the different colors 
are fixed to a cylinder of large di- 
ameter, and each block receives the 
supply of colored ink intended for it, 
and as the cylinder revolves the ink on 
each block is transferred to a composi- 
tion roller very similar to an ordinary 


inking roller. After all the colors 
have been transferred to this roller, 
each in its proper position, an_ en- 


graved block or form follows, and re- 
ceives a perfect impression from the 
composition roller. Thus impressed, the 
form passes on and comes in contact 
with the paper on the impression cylin- 
der, where it prints all the colors it 
one operation. The whole of these 
varied transfers are performed during 
me revolution of the cylinder. While 
the blocks pass under the inking rollers, 
the latter are at the proper time lowered 
by a system of cams so as to come into 
contact with the blocks which they are 
it ntended to ink. The number of colors 

iat can be used is only limited by the 
ae of blocks and the size of the 
machine. All the operations go on con- 
tinuously, as the cylinder revolves in 
one direction only. The number of 
finished impressions is stated to be 
ihout 1,000 an hour. The machine 
was originally designed for the Rus- 
sian government to print multi-colored 
patterns for bank notes.—Bangor (Me.) 
Commercial. 


ee 


ADVERTISING WATER. 

There would seem to be a good 
field for a bright advertiser to put be- 
fore the people a quality of water 
which would recommend itself to them 
because of its purity and wholesome- 
ness. Especially at this season of the 
year, in all cities throughout the coun- 
try, there is more or less harmful re- 
sult from the water which we drink. 
If a bright firm would take hold of the 
distilling of water in each community 
and push the matter, they would soon 
have a business which would yield them 
immense profit. People, as a rule, are 
easily approached on the subject of 
drinking water, and it is only neces- 
sary to call their attention to the ad- 
vantage of the water which you handle 
and let them know at what a trifling 
expense they could use properly filtered 
or distilled water, and they would read- 


ily invest their nickels, dimes and 
quarters in the jugs filled with water 
which would not only satisfy their 
thirst, but would also protect their 
health. So many advertisers are seek- 
ing for patent nostrums and_ en- 
deavoring to get some panacea for all 
the ills of life that they have quite 
overlooked this homely necessity.— 
Advertising Worl 
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PARIS EXHIBITION CATALOGUES. 

The catalogue of the exposition of 
1900 is being planneu and prepared. 
Those of the expositions of 1878 and 
1889 were o— clumsy paper books, 
awkward to handle. ‘the object is to 
make this one practical in size and con- 
tents, without needless expense, and 
it is to be an example of French taste 
in printing and bookbinding. The cata- 
logue will be composed of eighteen 
volumes, one for each group in the gen- 
eral classification. The size adopted is 
that of the Baedecker guides. Each 
volume will contain a general plan of 
the exposition and a special one of the 
group to which the book belongs, the 
latter plan enabling visitors to find at 
once any desired exhibit. For each 
class the volume will contain (1) a short 
historical notice of the productions of 
that class; (2) the catalogue of the re- 
trospective exhibitions; (3) the cata- 
logue of the I'rench section, with names 
of exhibitors in alphabetical order; (4) 
the same for foreign exhibit, and (5) 
an alphabetical list of names of exhibits. 
Besides this general catalogue special 
ones will be published of the fine arts 
and of centennial, contemporary and 
retrospective exhibits of French art. 
3oth general and special catalogues will 
be put on sale at the opening of the ex- 
position, and the publisher is privileged 
to issue two months later a second edi- 
tion containing photogravures of the 
gardens, some exhibits and the interiors 
of the palaces and pavilions. The price 
of the different volumes shall not ex- 
ceed three francs. The subject matter 
has been furnished by persons specially 
competent in each class.—Chicago Post. 


~or 
IN THE BRIGHT HEREAFTER. 
When public advertising begins to 


promote public civilization instead of 
deriding it, there will be no need of 
societies to keep signs and posters off 
the fences and trees and to prevent 
the general desecration of the face of 
nature. In the golden days to come 
there will be a select number of artis- 
tic billboards in cities, on which pleas- 
ing pictorial announcements, done by 
able artists. will disclose facts about 
theaters and other such matters bene- 
ficial to the public to know. The rest 
of the advertising will be done in pe- 
riodicals, wnich will abound consider- 
ably. No advertisement will be allowed 
on the stations of the Elevated Rail- 
road in New York, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the cars of our surface 
roads will carry advertisements then. 
Meantime, it will be a considerable 
solace to us if the street railroad mag- 
nates in New York and other cities 
will give up the objectionable practice 
of pasting their notes on the windows 
of cars. As it is, they sell every inch 
of available wall space in their vehi- 
cles to advertisers, and when they have 
something to say for themselves up 
go their pasters on the window panes. 
The public is entitled to have the car 
windows left clear. The railroad peo- 
ple should not be so greedy. Let them 
put their notices where they don’t in- 


terrupt the view, even though they 
crowd an advertisement out. Life. 


Tue returns from an advertisement 
prove its most valued criticism.—Adver 
tising World. 








ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year #26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
ext a for shecified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 











CONNECTICUT. 


‘HE New London (Conn.) Day prints twice the 

news pane has twice the circulation of any 

paper in New London. It is the newspaper to 
cover the whole field. 


GEORGIA. 


Gov )UTHERN | FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
& Southern agricultural sublication. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers s South and 
Southwest, Advertising rate: s very y 


MAINE. 


COURIFR-GAZETTE, Rockland, Maine, 
‘oes regularly into a larger number of 
families in Knox County than any other paper 
published. “All the Home News,” its motto. 
Advertising om a little more than in some 
papers, but if you're in THE COURIER-GAZETTE | 
you’ re sure tobe: seen, 


CANADA. 


( VANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by TH THE 
E. DESBARA1TS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 
ADVERTISING. 


| YRINTEE RS’ INK, published weekly by. Geo ) Py 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of jour nals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, giving 
examples of good and bad advertising and tell 
ing why. it also considers the value of news 
papers as advertising mediums Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of 1 any topic interest 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns 
PRINTERS’ INK’s way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. Aver- 
23,171 
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age c irevlation during 1898, Subscription 
price $5 a year Classified 25 | 
cents a line each e pla ents a line. 
Address PRINTE RS? INK, 10 Spruce St.. a..%. 
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COIN CARDS. — Any 
printing on them you wish, 
6 holes, $4 per M., 100 pre- 
paid, 75¢.; 1 doz. 0e. One 
hole cards, any printing, $3 
= M. THE STA™IONERS’ 
FG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 


New London, Conn. 


It is a good section for advertisers to 
cover. City of 18,000 well-to-do, home-owning 
people who know what they want and have 
the money to buy it. 


The New London Day 


covers this city and all the surrounding dis- 
trict better than all other New London pa- 
pers combined. Circulation, 4,300 daily ; 
double that of its nearest competitor. 











WANTED.—Case of bad health 


that R‘I°P*A‘N’S will not benefit. 


"| Send 5 cents to Ripens Chemical Co., 


New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 


testimonials. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLIGAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds: 

It is the only ne apege rin Arizona published 
every day in the y« 

It is the only ne wapaper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of Linotypes. 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

The circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
A. D. La Coste, 38 Park Row, New York, 
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Che Pawtucket (R.1.) Evening Cribune 


goes into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
hive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who cz arefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. ; , 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are const antly represented 
in its columns. Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - - 


J. W. BuckMaAsTER, Advertising Manager. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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with big monthly payrolls to work- 


OLIET 
other than that of being a 


great city 


enjoys a distinction 


manufacturing 
ingmen. It has 24 public schools, 
13 of them built in 12 years, cost- 
They are the finest 
for the in 


structures purpose 


A school 


building to cost $150,000 and two 


America. new high 


i $2 56, 000. 
4° 
4 
4 
ward scnools are to go up next 
spring. There are seven church 


4schools. Two first-class hospitals, 


two orphan asylums and many 
churches. 

Its citizens are good people, 
well educated, spend money in 
telligently and nearly all read 

THE DAILY NEWS. 
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To Reach 


All Classes 
Advertise in 


prinagfield 


(Mass.) 


News 


The price of the paper puts it within 
the reach of all. No family with any 
purchasing power but can afford a 
one-cent daily. 

The news and editorial quality of 
the paper make it a necessity to those 
to whom its low cost is no considera- 
tion. 

These facts explain the fact that 
whatever other papers the people of 
Springfield and vicinity take, they all 

ave 


Che Springfield News 
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varicators, 


definite information and 


- iglachiabeabiabiiiae 


I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
in the American Newspaper Directory, 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 
avoid 
sinking ship.—4dvertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 


MUP CALC iA u eA 


all 


and the publisher who 


Failure to 


others as a rat would a 
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THE EVENING i 
EE” 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


ournal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J 





Average Daily Circulation in 1898 .. 14,890 
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racts about 96 Drug 
Stores iin Chicago } 





proprietors of drug stores in the midst of 
purely Bohemian localities are Bohemians 


other drug stores are located in neighbor- 
Lh. 1] hoods where Bohemians prevail by 75 per 

cent and find it profitable to employ 
Bohemian pharmacists and clerks. The Bohe- 
mians patronizing these 96 drug stores are influ- 
enced by advertising and buy articles advertised 
as do other people. 


UiNe@ 1OO O00: 
‘Bohemians of Chicago | 


are educated and economizing, most of them own- 
ing their own homes. A large majority read the 


Svornast 


their daily bulletin of news, and therefore the 
proper medium to reach them. 





Write to 
M. GERINGER, Manager, or STEVE W. FLOYD, 
Svornost Building, 1313 American Tract Society Bldg., 


Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE’S 
AFTERNOON 
FIELD 


is fully as valuable, if not more so, than 

the morning field. Three papers divide the 

reading constituency of the morning, but 

the afternoon field is practically the exclu- 
sive possession of 











the Baltimore News 


which circulates more copies in its home 
city than any other newspaper. 
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The daily average circulation of THE NEWS 
during the month of September, 1899, was 


32,921. 


M. LEE STARKE, S.S. RECKEFUS, 
Mgr. Foreign Advertising, Western Representative, 
52 Tribune Building, Boyce Building, 
NEw YorkK Clty. Cuicaco, ILL 
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“Be sure you're right, then go ahead.’’ 








Tine 








Make certain that the medium through 
which you propose to place your 
announcement before the public is the 
right medium in the right place. A 
newspaper like 


SPOOKIV—A 
Hany Zagle 


the acknowledged home paper of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, circulates among 
the people to whom your advertise- 
ment will appeal. 
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Magazine 
Propositions 


For $65 Per Month. 


‘4 Page in Frank Leslie’s Fooutar Monthly. 
Alinslee’s Magaz 
gg the writing a “iustrating of 
a new advertisement each month — 
in all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable alae in 
advance. 


For $88 Per Month. 


14 Page. in | fe Leslie’ 8 Popular Monthly. 
if nslee’s Magazine. 
ae Seurosolnan Magazine. 

‘Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
andc hecking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $100 Per Month. 
\4 Page in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
4 “Metropolitan Magazine. 
4 * Ainslee’s Magazine. 
4 “ National Magazine. 

Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
andcheckingads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 

For 8110 Per Month. 


‘4 Page in Pearson’s Magazine. 
4 “Metropolitan Magazine. 
4s “  Ainslee’s Magazine. 
4 ‘Nickell Magazine. 
‘4 “ National Magazine. 
Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 


all), engravings and electrotypes, placing | 


and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $125 per Month. 
\4 Page in The Puritan. 
—_— Ainslee’s Magazine. 
4 - Metropolitan Magazine. 
4 “ Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
“including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
vance. 


For $125 per Month. 


‘4 Page in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
Ainslee’s Magazine. 

“ Metropolitan Magazine. 

v4 Nickell Magazine. 

” National Magazine. 
Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and. checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For 8155 per Month. 


Page in Pearson’s Magazin 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


Re 


4 
4 
rt se Ainslee’s Magazine. 

4 wn Metropolitan Magazine. 

4 > coe Magazine. 
4 ad ational gazin 

ester the writing and filustrating ofa 


For further particulars address 


1 
1 
1 
} 1 
1 
1 
1 
4 





new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $175 per Month. 


4 Page in i Puritan 

if Ainslee’s Magazine. | 
4 ‘Metropolitan Mag: 

4 “Frank Leslie’s Popaine Monthly. 
4 sd Nickell Magazine. 

4 . National Magazine. 

“4 - earson’s Magazine. 

Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $210 Per Month, 
Page in The Puritan. 
i Ainslee’s ny ee 
M4 ” Metropolitan Magaz 
-_ - Frank Leslie’s Pepales’ Monthly. 
-_— = Strand Magazine. 
=_ = Nickell Magazine. 
M4 we National 9 
a o Pearson’s Magazine. 

Including the writing and illustrating ofa 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and —— pes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $240 Per Month, 


4 Page in McClure’s Magazine. 
4 he Puritan. 
4 - Ainslee’s Magazine. 
4 ne Metropolitan Magazine, 
4 ” Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
14 ~ Nickell Magazine. 
4 va National oe 
146 Pearson’s Magaz 

“Including the writing Ty iliustrating ofa 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and electrotypes, placing 
and ¢ checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For 8275 Per Month, 
‘4 Page in Munsey’s Magazine. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
Cosmopolitan. 

“Including the writing and illustrating of a 
new advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and _ electrotypes, placing 
and checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance. 


For $300 Per Month, 

oY Page in Munsey’s M. ne. 
if The tg 
4% +“  Ainsilee’s Magazine. 
* ss Metropolitan Magaz: 

” Frank Leslie’s Oo Monthly. 

- Strand Magazine. 

- Nickell Magazine. 

= National Magazine. 

- Pearson’s Magazine. 
Including the writing and illustrating of 
anew advertisement each month (twelve in 
all), engravings and is payable mi placing 
— checking ads. Bills payable monthly in 
advance, 


Nene 


Charles Austin Bates 





Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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More Good News 








From Pittsburg 


Contracts aggregating $50,000- 
ooo placed for steel rails. Bulk 
of it comes to Pittsburg. Will 
keep the rail mills running day 
and night for nine months. 
These orders on top of others 
for iron and steel make more 
than one whole year's orders 
booked ahead. Think of such 
wonderful prosperity! 

Sixty Million Dollars dis- 
bursed annually among wage 
earners by Pittsburg indus- 
tries. Pittsburg, the greatest 
city in the world! The center 
of the most fertile advertising 
field in the United States. 
Within a one hundred mile 
radius of Pittsburg there are 
three million people. 

In this territory one morning 
newspaper has been the leader 
in circulation for twelve con- 
secutive years. That paper is 


THE 








PITTSBURG 


TIMES 
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N dealing with newspapers and 
periodicals and paying them large 
sums for advertising it often 

appears essential to the advertiser to 
know about the stability, character, 
standing and present circulation of a 
particular publication under considera- 
tion. The information conveyed by a 
newspaper directory is necessarily brief 
and touches only upon well-defined lines. 
A timely knowledge of some important 
detail of the past, present and the probable 
future of a paper may occasionally pre- 
vent an unwarranted expenditure What 
seems gold on the surface is sometimes 
only gilding. 

The American Newspaper Directory Confi- 
dential Information Bureau, with the more 
than thirty years’ experience of its 
founders, and with the facilities at 
their command, is willing to convey to 
its subscribers such confidential informa- 
tion asit may possess. It is often in a po- 
sition to tell about a specified publication 
just what anadvertiser would very much 
like to know. It will deal only with papers 
credited with a circulation of a thousand 
copies or more. With smaller circulations 
the general advertiser can not profitably 
concern himself. Address 


Tue American Newsparer Directory, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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lans for advertising. As 
There is no charge for it. 


logues or 
criticism. 


DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
many as Possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ JNK “* pays the freight.” 





2 
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leretofore the most prominent 
example of success without adver- 


lising, in retail lines, has been 
Brokaw Bros., the clothiers of 
New York. 


This concern has furnished the 
unfailing example for the man 
who believes that advertising 
doesn’t pay, and now I have just 
received from Brokaw Bros. a 
booklet advertising livery, and 
taken altogether it is a very decent 
looking booklet. To be sure, 
when you stack it up against the 
livery booklet of Rogers, Peet & 
Co. it looks like about twenty 
cents less than half a dollar, but 
the fact that it is issued at all 
may possibly be an indication that 
Brokaw Bros. have discovered 
that there is a difference between 
the times of 1899 and those of 
1865. 

x ok x 


\ daily newspaper man says that 
the monthly magazines are losing 
ground. 

He says that the magazine sec- 
tions of leading dailies contain as 
good, and more matter, as is print- 
ed in the monthlies. 

And McClure’s for November 
contains two hundred and twelve 
pages of paid advertising and 
ninety-six pages of reading mat- 
ter, showing an income from ad- 
vertising for this one issue of 
about sixty thousand dollars. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
November contains sixty-seven 
columns of paid advertising, repre- 
senting a gross business of sixty- 
seven thousand dollars. 

The rush of business into the 
Century made it necessary for its 
publishers to send out notices that 
nothing more could be accepted 
for the December issue. 

* * * 


Mr. Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Journal, as- 
serts that the magazine advertiser 
can advertise more effectively, 
in the magazine sections 


less cost, 





of the great Sunday newspapers 
than he can in the bound monthly 
magazines. 

I have been figuring on it. 

It seems that a space ten inches 
deep and three columns wide, or, 
approximately, sixty-five square 
inches, can be inserted one time in 
sixteen of the most prominent 
Sunday newspapers at a total net 
cost to an advertising agent of 


$904.17. This is figuring on twelve 
insertions and secures the five- 
thousand-line rate. The news- 


papers considered are: 

Boston—Herald and Globe. 

New York—lIlW orld, Herald and 
Journal. 

Philadelphia—Press 
quirer. 

Baltimore—Herald. 

Washington—Post. 

Pittsburg—Dispatch. 

Cincinnati—Enquirer and Com- 
mercial-Tribune. 

Chicago — Times-Herald 
Tribune. 

St. Louis—Republic and Globe- 
Democrat. 

The estimated total circulation 
of these papers is 2,836,000 copies 
per issue, showing that a space of 
sixty-five square inches in these 
papers costs at the rate of thirty- 
two cents per thousand circulation. 

This circulation of 2,836,000 is 
just about equaled by the combined 
circulation of Munsey’s, Mc- 
Clure’s, Scribner's, Century, Cos- 
mopolitan, Harper's, Review of 
Reviews, Leslie’s and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

At the lowest net rates to adver- 
tising agents, a page space, forty- 
four sauare inches, one time in this 
list of magazines will cost $2,697. 
or ninety-five cents per thousand 
circulation. 

My estimate of circulation of 
both newspapers and magazines 
has been conservative and it is 
probable that the actual circulation 
in both cases will exceed my 
figures. This, however, is as fair 
to one as to the other, and the gist 


and) §/n- 


and 
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of the comparison is that sixty- 
five square inches in the magazine 
sections of the newspapers cost 
thirty-two cents per thousand, 
while forty-four square inches in 
the monthlies cost ninety-five cents 
per thousand. 

In other words, a space in the 
magazines only two-thirds as large 
as that in the newspapers costs 
three times as much. A space of 
equal size in the newspapers would 
cost about one-fifth of what it 
would cost in the magazines. 

Now, is magazine circulation 
five times as good as Sunday 
newspaper circulation ? 

It is certain that the readers of 
magazines, as a whole, are more 
generally well-to-do than the read- 
ers of the Sunday newspapers. 

The Sunday newspaper costs 
five cents and is generally looked 
upon as a necessity. 

A magazine costs from ten to 
thirty-five cents and is essentially 
a luxury. 

The advantage of quality is cer- 
tainly with the magazines. 

But we may have one-fifth the 
cost, or five times the circulation 
in the newspapers. Certainly there 
must be one-fifth as many well-to- 
do, or even rich, people who read 
the Sunday newspapers as read the 
magazines. It would seem that 
there ought to be many more than 
one-fifth. 

The magazines place an adver- 
tisement in a bunch with anywhere 
from fiftv to two hundred other 
pages of advertising. 

It is reasonably certain that the 
newspapers will place an ad of 
such a size at the top of column, 
next to reading matter, and very 
probably with reading matter fol- 
lowing. 

In the matter of position, there- 
fore, the newspaper ad is superior 
to the magazine ad. 

The life of a magazine is longer 
than that of a newspaper. 

The life of the Sunday news- 
paper is one day. On Monday it 
is a dead issue. 

A magazine is alive from one 
to thirty days, but the chances are 
that its advertising pages will not 
be looked at very studiously after 
the first perusal. At the same 
time, the fact that the magazine is 
kept in the house is an advantage 


to any one who hopes to secure 
orders by mail. It is probably 
seldom that the reader of an ad 
vertisement goes at once to her 
writing desk to send in an order 
for the article advertised. The 
sending of the order is put off un- 
tila more convenient time, and 
when that convenient time comes 
the advertisement must of course 
be looked up for the address and 
other particulars. 

This advantage the transitory 
newspaper misses, and one can 

readily conceive that this ad- 
vantage may well be worth the dif- 
ference in price. 

As a matter of fact, both news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
are valuable. In many cases one 
is more valuable than the other, 
and more often both are desirable 
and both may be profitably used. 

If only a small amount of money 
is available, and it-seems essential 
to pretty generally cover the 
United States, the magazines will 
give more general conspicuousness 
for the price than can be secured 
in the newspapers. 

In order to get the newspaper 
rates I have figured on, it will be 
necessary to spend in these papers 
at least twenty thousand dollars, 
and to get the best effectiveness 
the work should be done within 
three months. 

The use of page ads in all of the 
magazines I have referred to, for 
three months, would cost a little 
over eight thousand dollars, so if 
it be desirable to get the news of 
one’s business over the entire 
country in three months, and only 
eight thousand dollars are avail- 
able, it would be better to spend 
that amount in the magazines. 

If, on the other hand, there were 
twenty-eight thousand dollars 
available for three months’ work, 
a combination of these newspapers 
and magazines would cover the 
section of the United States north 
of Virginia and east of Kansas 
more thoroughly and more econ- 
omically than any other plan. 

There is, of course, the possibil- 
ity of a wide difference of opinion 
as to just which papers should be 
used in some of the cities men- 
tioned, and it would be quite pos- 
sible to add one or two strong 
Sunday papers in several other 
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cities. This would not materially 
change the plan. 

If an advertiser would use these 
large spaces in approximately the 
two lists I have given, he could 
afford to ignore all class publica- 
tions, all weeklies and al! small 
dailies. In fact, with a very few 
exceptions, the more he adds to 
these lists the less wise will be 
his investment. 

I am perfectly aware that this is 
a general proposition, and that if 
my statements are taken literally 
and absolutely they are full of in- 
consistencies. I know perfectly 
well that it would be possible, and 
perhaps in some cases wise, in the 
magazine list to substitute other 
publications for some I have 
named. Some possible substitutes 
are the Delineator, the Woman's 
Home Companion, the Ladies’ 
IVorld, the Gentlewoman and the 
Christian Herald. However this 
may be, it doesn’t alter the prin- 
ciple on which I am figuring, and 
that is the use of large space in 
the strong publications to the ex- 
clusion of the weaker ones 

A visitor said to me the other 
day, referring to a rather conspicu- 
ous line of advertising, “Why, I 
see it everywhere all the time.” 

As a matter of fact, he did no 
such thing. What happened to 
him was that whenever the adver- 
tising appeared he saw it. It was 
so big he couldn’t help seeing it. 
It was prominent, striking, dis- 
tinct. 

It is a good deal better to have 
that kind of advertising less often 
than to have small, inconspicuous, 
ineffective work all the time. 

It is better to have a few good, 
big, strong ads in a few good, big, 
strong publications than to have a 
small ad in a large number of 
small publications. 

Which last statement is quite 
some distance from my starting 
point in this talk, but, neverthe- 
less, its words are- words of wis- 
dom. 

x ok x 


The publisher of a prosperous 
monthly told me the other day that 
the day of the weekly was past and 
that Mr. Curtis’ Saturday Evening 
Post was predestined to failure. 

Mr. Spaulding, the New York 





representative of the Saturday 
Evening Post, says that the adver- 
tising columns in the December 
issue of the Post are oversold, 
that no more orders can be taken, 
and that the Post is running along 
now with an average that would 
mean one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of advertising per 
year. 

Which shows that there is 
plenty of room for disagreement 
about comparative values in adver- 


tising. 
xk * * 


The publishers have adopted 
the “houp-la” style of advertising, 
and perhaps the most pronounced 
example of this is given in the 
following announcement of Dodd, 


Mead & Company: 

Paul Leicester Ford’s great novel and 
a few facts concerning it. There has 
lately been published in every city of 
the United States, what will doubtless 
be the book of the season; while many 
will claim it to be ‘ ‘The Great American 
Novel.” Its title is “Janice Meredith,” 
and its author is Paul Leicester Ford. 
There are ten important facts concern- 
ing this book: 

C1.) It is by the author of “The 
Hon. Peter Stirling,” one of the most 
remarkable books of recent years. 

(2.) It is a love story, charmingly 
and simply treated. 

(3.) It is a story containing a mys- 


(4.) It is a novel of the American 
Revolution, of the history of which 
period the author has long been an 
acknowledged master. 

(5.) It is_an_ attempt to do in the 
North what Thackeray did in the South 
with “The Virginians” during the same 
period—that is, to depict the actual con- 
ditions of social and political life. 

(6.) Washington and Hamilton come 
repeatedly into the story; the character 
of the hero being founded on that of 
Hamilton. 

(7.) The scene is laid on Manhattan 
Island, on the Jersey_ shore, and in 
Delaware; it treats of the encamnment 
at Morristown, and of all the stirring 
events of the war. 

(8) It contains upwards of 500 pages 
and is well nrinted, with a frontispiece 
portrait of Washington in lithograph, 
and bound in novel styie, having an 
ideal miniature of the heroine in color 
on the cover. 

(9.) Every American, every novel 
reader, every student of the Revolution, 
every one that has enjoyed “The Hon. 
Peter Stirling,” and every lover of 
romantic literature will enjoy it. 

(10.) The first edition of 30,000 
copies has been exhausted, and a second 
large edition is in press. Price, $1.50, 
yeaa Mead & Company publishers, New 


I don’t believe I like it. 
It shows us a little too much 
of the machinery of the novel. 
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We like to believe that our novels 
are true. We like to feel that 
the story we are reading is a ve- 
racious tale, and we dislike to be 
called to one side by the author 
and shown the cog-wheels that 
make the puppets move. We 
want our heroes to be real heroes, 
and have real troubles, and we 
want our heroines to weep real 
tears. 

We don’t care what the author 
is attempting to do in the way of 
depicting “actual conditions of 
social and political life.” 

I don't think we like to be told 
that “the character of the hero 
is founded on that of Hamilton.” 
That tells us at once that the hero 
is made of cog-wheels and leather 
and is probably stuffed with saw- 
dust. To be sure, most of the 
heroes in novels are stuffed with 
sawdust, but it is the author’s 
business to conceal it as much as 
possible. 

This advertisement gives the 
“ten important facts’—the for- 
mula, which plainly states the in- 
gredients with which Mr. Ford 
has concocted his “great novel.” 
He has taken a certain amount 
of love story, a pinch of mystery, 

little of the American Revolu- 
tion and a good deal of Washing- 
ton and Hamilton. He has plac- 
ed these things on Manhattan Isl- 
and and has caused the “stirring 
events” to mix them thoroughly. 
He has then carefully strained 
the whole business and poured it 
into five hundred well printed 
pages, which have then been put 
into an attractive package. And 
after this the publisher has the 
assurance to imply that it is “ro- 
mantic literature.” 

The cold-blooded way in which 
is given the formula used in the 
concoction of this novel is dif- 
ferent from, but still in a way. 
very much like a statement of the 
formula of Ripans Tabules, and 
Heaven knows Ripans Tabules 
are not romantic. 

It is all very well for publishers 
to put a little life and snap into 
their announcements, but they 
should not take away all of our 
illusions. 

* x 

Recently I found at my house 

what appeared to be a personal 


letter from Mr. J. James Tissot. 
which informed me that there 
were only a few copies left of 
“Tissot’s Life of Christ,” and that 
Mr. Tissot was considerably per- 
turbed for fear these copies should 
get into the hands of the heathen. 
By a special and careful process 
of selection it had been decided 
that I was one of the elect and 
that I might be trusted with a 
copy of the book. 

Now, I have no doubt that the 
work of Mr. Tissot is commend- 
able from every point of view. 
The subject of it is such that one 
would imagine the author and 
publisher would scorn to deceive. 

But the personal letter wasn’t 
a personal letter at all. 

The body of it was printed and 
my name was written in with a 
typewriter and Mr. Tissot’s name 
was probably signed by somebody 
else. 

IT have an idea that the publisher 
is more anxious to sell the books 
than he is to see that no single 
copy gets into vandal hands. I 
imagine that the most rabid 
atheist, or the most heretical 
heresiarch, would have no trouble 
in buying “Tissot’s Life of 
Christ’”—if he had the money. 
This idea is borne out by the fact 
that in the November McClure’s 
there is a page advertisement of 
this same work, in which it is 
stated that the publishers have 
prepared an _ exceedingly large 
edition. Furthermore, it is stated 
plainly, where even the most 
profane and plebeian may see, 
“upon request we will forward 
full particulars of the work and 
the modest price and easy terms 
of payment which we now offer.” 

On the whole, I believe Mr. 
Tissot’s circular letter is poor ad- 
vertising. Doubtless, one of its 
objects is to flatter the recipient 
with the idea that he is receiving 
some_ special attention, but the 
fact that this is not so is so plainly 
apparent as to make the whole 
affair a reflection on the intelli- 
gence of the advertiser. 

x *k * 
PeTerBorouGH, Can., May 20, on 
Chas. Austin Bates, New York, N. Y.: 
Inclosed, a booklet, printed to ‘push 
our wares. Does it cover the subject? 
Can more be well said to induce the 
prospective buyer to order—always 
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inferring that he has a use for the 
article. 

We are makers of this carrier and 
readers of Printers’ Inx. Tho isn’t? 

Yours, bape, 
A. Dossin. 

The booklet sent is one of the 
best written I have ever seen. Its 
style is bright and snappy and its 
points well made. The _ text 
speaks for itself. Here is part 
of 1t: 

THE BICYCLE L U GGAGE  CAR- 
RIER. 

The name does not fully define the 
limit of its usefulness. 

There are other things to carry be- 
sides luggage. 

Better to ride a_ bicycle without a 
pound of added weight—even luggage. 

But if luggage must be carried, for 
goodness sake carry it decently. 

That it may be clean; 

And free from dust; 

And fresh and inviting; 

Not rumpled, creased, rolled, dis- 
figured. 

It may not be well carried tied in 
a bundle over the handle bars, 

Nor if dangling behind the sadae; 

Nor jolted in a wire basket in front. 

It must be carried covered from the 
air, sun, rain and heat. 

rhe receptacle for luggage must be 
dust proof; 

And water-tight; 

Securely closed and locked; 

Firmly fastened to the bicycle; 

Easily removed and put on; 

Be shapely and neat appearing. 

Must not interfere with the rider’s 
movement while on his wheel. 

Such as may be carried by hand when 
removed from the wheel. 

Afford sufficient space for necessaries 

as luggage. - 

And be of such shape as may per- 
fectly fit the frame of the wheel on 
which it will be carried. 

This Luggage Carrier combines all 
these requisites. 

These Carriers are also made in fine 
leathers, and are very handsome and 
durable. The leather covered Carriers 
cost more than canvas covered. Fine 
leather is dearer than cotton. 

Still, there is a_ finish about the 
leather Carrier that makes a man feel 
that he is getting a little more the 
worth of his money. 

* * x 


Humorous advertising is gen- 
erally not half as funny as its 
writer thinks, but here is a sample 
from Spokane that seems to make 
its points quite effectively and with 
a considerable quantity of real wit : 
HOW HOGAN WORKED FOR 

THE HAZELWOOD DAIRY. 

“Did vou ever hear how I work- 
ed for Hazelwood? ’Tis worth 
listenin’ to, for it’s the quarest ex- 
payrience I iver had. 

“T came straight from the ould 


sod to Spokane for me _ brother 





Mike had a job up at Lean Pup 
Idono—I mane Cur de Lean, Idaho 
—stuffin’ air into a rhematic drill. 
The first job I got was on the 
Hazelwood ranch playin’ valley de 
chamber to their big bull. That 
ranch is the quarest place I ever 
struck. Instid of lavin’ their 
barns en their natural and right 
odorieferness they clane and 
swape ‘em out countless toimes 
ivery day, thereby wastin’ much 
strength, toime and good smell. 
Nor is that the worst. The lads 
that has the milkin’ to do has to 
clane and scrape and brush thim- 
selves up every milkin’ toime as 
if they was goin’ to see their best 
girl. Did you ever hear ov sich 
nonsince? They say that they do 
all this iverlastin’ fussin’ to kape 
out the bugs. the mick-robes— 
Irish bugs I should judge by the 
name.” 

“How do ye know they’se mick- 
robes round?” says I to Mr. 
Smith, the big man that does be 
runnin’ the ranch. “Ye cant see 
em,” says I. ‘Ye cant see the 
divil,’ says he, “but you know 
he’se round, don’t ye?” Faith he 
had me there. “But what the use 
ov all this clanin’ nonsince?” says 
I. “To kape the milk swate and 
save the Spokane babbies,” says 
he. “What the use in workin’ 
the min to death to save the kids,” 
says I. “’Tis the American way,” 
says he. 

“Ye niver saw such a man in all 
your loife for clanin’ and boilin’ 
and stamin’ and scrapin’. By 
gar, he spinds more toime in 
clanin’ things than he does in doin’ 
the wurk. at he could, he would 
take out ivery atom of the milk, 
scrub it aff and put it back before 
he sint it to town. He would so. 
I stood him and his ways as long 
as I could, but whin he said I 
must sand-paper meself if I want- 
ed to hold me job, for gold-dust 
and bilin’ water was too mild a 
tratement for such as me, I quit 
‘im right there. I also turn a 
chunk of coal at ’em and thin had 
a loively and interestin’ toime try- 
in’ to beat the collie pup to town. 
I'll niver woruk for yo gong 
again, nor buy a drop of milk, 
sup of crame, or a bit of butter 
from ’em. They’re to clane—too 
clane intoirely.” 
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A Lucky Move! 


October 31st ends my first six months in 
Lucky 13 Spruce Street, and I am happy to 
say that it has been the best six months I ever 
experienced in business. 

I received 5,905 orders, averaging 984 
orders per month, which is remarkable for the 
slowest period of the year. 

The following testimonial is from one of 
my oldest customers, and speaks for itself : 


Office of ‘‘ THE EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT.” 
EDINBORO, Pa., Oct. 20, 1899. ( 
Printers Ink Jonson, 13 Spruce St., New York: 
DEAR Str—For several years we have been buying all our ink from you. 
It is our impression that we were among your earliest customers—certainly 
none of your patrons have continued with you more continuously since start- 
ing. As long as you continue in business the Ink Trust need have no terrors 
for any printer, and there will be no ink trust if the printers of the country 
will stand by you as they should. 
We inclose check for $20 for another 500-lb. barrel of news ink—just the 
same as the last. Ship by freight via Erie dispatch. Yours very truly, 
‘THE EDINBORO PUBLISHING CO., 
C, J. Cooper, Manager. 





You may buy News Ink cheaper than 
mine, but you can not buy better News Ink at 
any price. I sell it in 25-lb. kegs for $1.50, 50- 
lb. kegs for $2.75, 100-lb. kegs for $5.00, 250-Ib. 
kegs for $11.25, 500-lb. barrel for $20.00. Cash 
with the order—no exceptions. Money re- 
funded if not found as represented. 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce St., New York. 
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Big Advertisers Are Usually Busy. 


They haven't always time to listen toa 
solicitor ; they are fond of facts boiled down 
All the leading advertisers in America read 
Printers’ Inx, and if they see your plain, un- 
varnished story there from week to week they 
can give attention to it without being bored 
or impatient. They will absorb it peace- 
fully and pleasantly and it will remain in their 
minds, which will result in profit to you. 
Constant reminders are strokes that eventually 
drive the nail home. Prinrers’ Inx’s readers 
are paying out much money every day upon 
information gleaned from its advertising col- 
umns. If your claims are supported by facts 
and figures you are certain to get a share of the 
appropriations. 

Publishers who have a story to tell are in- 
vited to address 


PETER DOUGAN, 


Advertising Manager PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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When you do 


Street Car 
Advertising 



















LACE YOUR APPROPRI- 
= ation in experienced hands. 

If it’s worth doing at all 
it's worth doing right. Avoid 
amateurs, men in other lines 
who know nothing of the im- 
mense amount of detail neces- 
sary. Go to those who are in 
Street Car Advertising exclusively 
and who know how to properly 
handle it. There are others, but 
we are the largest concern in 
this line and devote our entire 
time to maintain our supremacy. 



















































Geo. Kissam & (Go. 
258 Broadway 
New York 
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